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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 
iven to Church, Co oge, and Academy Bells..... 

filustrated Catalogue sent free. 18 os 


EASY CHAIRS 
ODD SOFAS 


As low as can be obtained in Boston, and I will warrant them 
to be strictly 


FIRST-CLASS, 


Keeping no old shop-worn stock in the place. Also a la 
— and selected stock of 


Upholstery Coods, 


By the Yard, at Wholesale Prices. 


S. F. SOMERS, 


Opposite Adams House, 
43.¢ 544 WASHINGTON §8T., BOSTON. 


JUST OUT: 
Song Tablet, 


By IrvinG Emerson, author of ‘‘SONG LAND,” and 
yyy ay of Music in the Public Schools ef Hartford. 
A book for High AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIKS, 
Acapemrigs, SociAL SINGING, AND SINGING SCHOOLS. 

Handsomely gotten up; containing nearly 200 pages, and 
sold for the low price of Firry Cents. 

Either of above books sent prepaid on oavaat of Hw 
Address (as most convenient) the publishers, BROWN & 
GROSS, Hartford; ORLANDO LEACH, 142 and 144 
Grand Street, New York; BENJAMIN H. SANBORN, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 39 


School Apparatus 
E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Scien have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

Their catalogue of School og mt designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their preeee will be fixed at as low rate as 
is possible for good workmanship. 

eir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the’ most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every artiele will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture of E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
fer twenty years. 

en desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 7 


Ritchie's Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Q Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 

Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed agents 
Sy J. Browning of London, and Rupo.px of Paris, 
manutacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 


Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, & ce. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY—Ww. F. Warren, LL.D., 


President. For information concerning any Department 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begi 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouG tas. 


CABLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 
DBUEY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32 m 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitru, D.D., LL.D. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


{OwAED UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. LANGsTON, | LL.D., acting-Pres’ t. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catal etc. 
the President, Guonce Fr Macoun, DB.” 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
4 ° REGORY. egent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


K COLLEGE, Galesburg, Dllinois. For cat- 
alogues or information, address 
_25m Newton BATEMAN, Pres’ t. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 


logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 


MM COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, W. S. CLark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 

For particulars address C. H. Fowrer, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prot. D. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., * 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 

D.D., Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. {page H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine -N. 5. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music:—Oscat A. Mayo, Director. _162z 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V. Lansinc, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICALCOLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fiint, JR Secretary. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spautpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 22 


-| |RCLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 


New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp. ; $1.50 a year. Specimen copies furnished. Address 
Rosert S. Newron, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE 

OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
_For circulars address Jonn A. Murrny, M.D. 29 m_ 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catal or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Frrz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston, 
EW YORK HOMC@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3davenue. For i ion address 

J. W. Dow xine, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Paxpgx, 426 East 26th street. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. Rocsrs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. a 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific De t. 

Address D. H. Cocurans, LL.,D Brooklyn, N.Y. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 


Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGugs, Hanover, N. H. 


rough course. practice. ess 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations ¥~ 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL —Scientific D 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLin, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowng, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct. 

GcCBoCcL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. Cuanpier, E. St., N.Y. 


W Annas ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., C lor. Has the following 


Departments ized: 

Goll. of Lib Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A. M., Registrar. 


QwAntEmons COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Macixt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


G CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address Atex. Burns, Prest. 


cours COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Carn, President. For Catalogue and 
i address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTIT UTES. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentewn, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxety,Ph.D. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (near Soman), Delightful home. Supe- 
ior advantages. Terms reasonable, 
Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 


MAFPLEwooD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Toueg Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every r, and con- 

dly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
U Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckHaM, Pres. 


tal containing courses of study in 
Arts and apply to C. J. LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesvey, LD., of Faculty of Science. 


ENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
OF P phia. 


England. Splendid location; beauti 

partm ts thorough! sustain aco twelve su- 

Guana, Principal. 15 

EN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 

T NH. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M:, Principal. 12 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
WwW Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHADBOURNE, Pres’ t. 


Office in betw 
seep and at Tremont Street ; 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 
Is one of the largest and most cuneagetal Hy ienic Institu- 
t 


wens in Ameri and Teach- 


ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- 


Cost, it is not equaled in its advantages an here. 
cents in stamps f 
lars, steal engravings of place, end circe- 


bo 
7 AMES H. JACKSON. 


EYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of stud — Classi Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 
OLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
roy address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 
REW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
Hurst, D.D. Madison, N. j. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
Address Prof. J. A. Bawron. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the Jest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ELocution within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 


of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking sty 


Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PrrersiLea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 28:1 Columbus Ave., Boston. 152% 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 ss Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N, Y. 
ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. Suorgs, A.M., Princ. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Iston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. u 
GRETLOCE INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Benjy. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 
(ZBEENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
ine yew | Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxss- 
Ler, Principal. 10 
MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. Mercaur, Superintendent. 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, Myetle ridge, 
tal 

care 


B 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Gi Paren 
and instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
Bucxtyn, A. M. 
RINCETON COLLEGE tory School, 
_ Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sept. 8th. Address the 
Principal, Rev. C. J. Cottins, or Rev. Wittiam Harris, 
Treasurer of the College. ‘ 30/ 


PEEKSKILL (N. ¥.) MILITARY ACAD) 
Opens Sept. 8, 1875. New Gymnasium. $400 ‘A 
Send for circular to Mesers. Wasser & Dowatp. 
RUTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR # 4,01, 
New Brunswick, N. F. aur y 
Doors and Day obs 
Boys prepa: ‘or ‘¢, Business, or schools. 
Rev. SAML. Lockwooo, Ph.D, Instructor atural Sci- 


ences. Circulars free. Rev. ABram TH¢ A, Rector. 
JOHNSBURY ACADEMY'¢, obnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point scenery, and 


health. Aims to be not inferior te“ ~%..7y best schools.— 

Apply to H. T. Principal. Qs 3m_ 
PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 

Mass. For particulars address M, C Stepuins, A.M. 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business Coll 

Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send ro cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Principal. 


Howard's California Calculator 
Price 50 Cents. 


The Newest, Quickest, and Most Complete Instruc- 
tor for all who desire to be Quick at Figures. 


Wonderful and Startling 


Discoveries have recently been made, simplifying and short- 
ening all the rations of numbers, so as to make RAPID 
RECKONING easy to all,—so easy that a child, without 
any other instructor, can learn any rule in a few minutes, and 
so RAPID in execution that what before was the work of 
HOURS becomes the work of MINUTES. 

The author invites special attention to his new, sianetio, and 
wonderful rule for computing INTEREST. By this 
rule interest on MILLIONS of examples can be accurately 
computed INSTANTANEOUSLY for three periods of time 
ai ANY RATE percent. The latter rule also been 
adapted to computing interest on British money. 

e ee isa -_ in in the affirmation = this book must 
speedily find its place in every school in the country. 

A Free Lecture, with illustrations of above methods, 
will be given every day at 11.00 A. M. and 4.00 and 7.00 P. M. 
at 626 Broadway, N.Y. City. The attendance of 
Teachers, pupils, and all interested in the study of figures is 


especially invit 
AGENTS WANTED for the sale of the work in the 
States and Territories. Arrangements can be made with the 
the author only. Address C. FRUSHER HOWARD, 626 
Broadway, N. Y.; at San Francisco, Cal., or at “‘ American 
Exchange,”’ 449 Strand, W. C., London. 44 tf 


We have procured for those desiring 
BINDERS, 
the whole year. will be found very convenient and 


These 
journals 81.25; per sides, $1.00. Postage on 
2 which should 


remitted with the — 
NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Bostom, Mass. ar 


Lo, ly, | q 
School of Law-—Dean, Hon’ Geo. & Hillad q 
; School of Medicine—Dean, |. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. P. 3 
| College of Lib’] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. qi 
, _ College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. _ | 
| | | | 
| 
ly 
| | 
| 
0 
0 
58 
10 
| | | 
| 
AP- 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ii 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General C % 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and ; 
John H. Van Am , A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 
J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of 
viz: — I. Civil ineering ; II. Mining Engnewing: ll 
Metall ; EW. ogy and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persens not can- 


didates for a degree ma arrangement, pursue any 
of the benches taught be without previous exam- 


For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. : 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a R 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. "The next Spring tom 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes Julyist. The tay Loi 
isa ing term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
term begins October 21st, 1875. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 
FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
Lecture term, 
; Graduation For 
further Cc. A. LINDSLEY, of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 
RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R I. 
See Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two 
Cone has been established for 
must be at least sixteen of 
and must tals intention of teaching in too 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 
Address, for Circular or information, 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Srocxwea tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 14, 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which time a new class will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeki 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- 

of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. The 
nt Senior C graduate on Friday, January 28, 1876. 
For catalogue, add at New Britain, 
N. CARLETON, Principal. 


PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R.1. 
_ Fall Term of sixth School year first Monday 


"ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


WHITE’S New School for REED 


T 
AN Stour their defects, Unrivaled Totruc 
Recreations. Price, 82.50. 

HARP OF PRAISE, 


Superb in Instruction, Recreations, 
etc. 356 pages. Price, $1.25; —Per 


A new plan, new system, and fine cents ; 


HEADLIGHT. 
PETERSILEA SYSTEM 
tem for Teachers and students of high artistic aims. Price, 


Cloth, $3.00; 
3 Auy of the above sent fost free on receipt of marked 


price, by the Publishers, 
gc WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston. 


Joseph Gillott’s 


STEEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 
‘Traps Marx, Gillott s, 
arvantes. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


. | keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books.  New-England 


| Booksellers 


OF 


NEW ENGLAND. 
HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co, . . . . . New York. 
Orders from Teachers and School Officers 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 
OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSsSTO 


Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 


Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxie & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 
"NIGHT, ADAMS & CO.,, 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 

ew-England Agents for AmmrICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


UTTLE & CO, 


BOOKSELLERS, Rutland, Vt. 
Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


OOKBUYERS will find their orders 
executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
E. STEVENS & ©O., Booksellers, Cincinnati, 0. 
Letters ef enquiry as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be carefully ed on receipt of the advertised price. 


Webster’s Unabridged. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 

3000 Engravings ; 1840 Pages Quarto; Price $12. 
POUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 


W “Tue pest practica, Encusn DicrionaRy 
ondon 


EXTANT.” —Z rt. Review, Oct. 1873. 


U 
N 
The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout A 
B the country in 1873 were twenty times as large as 
s the sales tum other Dictionaries. 
One family of children having Wesster’s UNa- R 
{T BRIDGED, and using it freely, and another not having I 
it, the first will become much the most intelligent J 
EB men and women. Ask your teacher or minister if G 
Rit is not so,— then buy the book and urge your chil- 
dren to use it freely Published by E 
s G. & C. MERRIAM, Sfringfield, Mass. D 


GINN BROTHER 13 Tremont Place 


BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


OUR WORLD Series of Geographies, com- 
plete in two numbers. 

ALLEN & GREENOUGHEE’S Latin Series, 
comprising a complete Preparatory Course for College; 
extensively used in our best Schools and Colleges. 

Geoodwin’s, White's, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, 
and Liddell & Scott’s Greek. 


Hud °s Sch 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS: 


THE 


HANDSOME ST, 


THE 


BEST! 


THIS ENTIRE SERIES 
JUST ADOPTED FOR 
THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials, 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


45 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’. — 

Felter’s Arithmetics, 

Cooley’s Physics. 

GUYOT7’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN TUCKER, Agent, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Favorite School Text-Books. 


(OWPERTHWAIT & 09.8 


Epucariowat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR’S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,$ 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


EW-ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


1 Shakcspeares te Plays; 
Lectures; Text-Books of Postry and Prose (Burke, Web- 
ster, and Bacon). 


Music Readers and Charts, by Mason, Eichberg, 
Sharland, and Holt. 44 


SELECT NOTES 


ON THE 


International Lessons for 1876 


BY REV. F. N. PELOUBET. 
Price, INTERLEAVED EpiTi0n, $2.00. 


Explanatory, Illustrative, and Practical. 


1. Besides the author's comments, its selections are drawn 
from nearly two hundred of the best writers. 2. Prac- 
tical lessons are inserted in their appropriate places. 3. 
Notes on Topics for whole year. 4. Non-sectarian. é Par- 
allel passages, references, and dates from the famous Bagster 
Bible. 6. Three Maps. 7. Tables of Pronunciation and 
meaning of proper names. 8. Notes fuller, and contain one- 
third more matter than those for 1875, of which so many were 
sold. g. At avery low cost. 

mee teacher should have this invaluable help. Mailed 
prepal 


on receipt of po 
ENRY HOYT, Publisher, 


43 a-c No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


EVANGELISTS 
IN THE CHURCH. 


From PHILIP, aay 35, & SANKEY, 


LARGE 12M0....--- 472 PaGss...... 18 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY REV. P. C. HEADLEY. 


A timely issue, indispensable in the Library of every ear- 
nest student. A chapter on scriptural Evangelism is followed 
by sketches of more than forty Evangelists, with seventeen 
Portraits. ‘Ten denominations are represented, and near! 
all the at Revivals in America and England are noticed. 
Personal experiences and tried methods make this volume an 
invaluable help to every winner of souls or earnest seeker 
ied, id, ipt of $ Holiday Editi 
ai prepaid, on receipt of $1.75. oliday Edition, 
gilt, $2.50. Ten Thousand Agents wanted. For sale by the 
trade everywhere, and 
HENRY HOYT, Publisher, 


43 ac No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Nation. 


A Teacher may easily get The Nation 
Sree by procuring FOUR other subscri- 
bers. 


The Nation is sent five weeks for 25 
cents,— half-rate for introduction. 


Address Box 25, New York City. 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Chu &c., known to the public since 1826, are 


Address F. B. SNOW, Manager. “4 


made at “THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” 
Wust Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 
Noa @eow 2222 


New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and im t edu- 
cational works which they have recently published: 


Swinton’s Cengraphical Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Author ef “ Word-Book Series,” “Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 

In the preparation of these works the auwmor nas not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
Cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Designed as a Class-book for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter Roan 132 pages, 
8vo. $1.20. 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a be pony G phy for each 
State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these G: phies. A copy of the “ ELemEnTary 

GrocraPny”’ will mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 

the “ CompLeTs GEoGRAPHY’’ on receipt of gocts., if desired 

for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. 


Ir. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


Epitep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 
In this course the ScreNcE oF ARITHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 
The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. 
We claim to offer, in this series, the cheapest, the dest, 
and the Aandsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 
ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 
The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC ‘is also published 
in Two Volumes — I. and Part Il. Price 8 
cents each. 
*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part Il. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 
Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on app.ication. 


White’s Progressive Art Studies. 


By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr. Wuire has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded System 
of Drawing in the various branches of Art, including /n- 
dustrial, Ornamental, Landscape, Animal, and Figure 


Drawing, 

NOW READY. 
THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of Deswing Paper and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 
designated as follows : 
A Lines and their Combinations.... Price 60 cents. 


B Cubic Diagrams...... - ++ Price 60 cents. 
C Light and Shade ..... .- Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies . .. -- Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the Z/- 
mentary Series for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 


Iv 


_ A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arranged in Topics, with 
red for use of Common, Select, and mar 
ools. By Carvin Townsenp, author of “ Analysis 
of Civil Government,” ‘A Compendium of Commercial 
Law,”’ “Analysis of Letter Writing,” &c. Cloth; 240 
pages. Price, $1.00. 
*,* By mail to Educationists, for examination with a view 
to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 
*,* Tue EpucaTIonat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 
For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 


Care Knight, Adams & Co. 
“32 Cornhill, 


q ™Exransas.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- | 
| | 
special sindents in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
: jal students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
the of the School. 
i — 
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Winter. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old ; 

On open wold and hill-top bleak 

It had gathered all the cold, 

And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek ; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 

From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare ; 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
*Neath which he could house him, winter-proof ; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 

He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 

As the lashes of light that trim the stars ; 

He sculptured every summer delight 

In his halls and chambers out of sight; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 

Down through a frost-leaved forest crypt, 

Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 

Sometimes the roof no fret-work knew 

But silvery mosses that downward grew ; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 

With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf ; 


Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear ; 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
Which crystaled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one ; 
No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice ; 
*Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene Teves the summer day, 
Each flitting shadow of earth and sky, 
Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost. 


Within the hall are song and laughter, 
The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 
With the lightsome green of ivy and holly ; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Vule-log’s roaring tide ; 
The broad flame-pennons droop and flap, 
And belly and tug as a flag in the wind ; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 
Hunted to death in his galleries blind ; 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, 
Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear, 
Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 
Like herds of startled deer. 


But the wind without was eager and sharp, 
Of Sir Launfaul’s gray hair it makes a harp, 
And rattles and wrings 

_ icy strings, 
Singing in dreary monotone, 
A Christmas carol of its own, 
Whose burden still, as he might guess, 
Was—“ Shelterless, shelterless, shelterless !” 


The voice of the seneschal flared like a torch 
As he shouted the wanderer away from the porch, 
And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 
The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold, 
Through the window-slits of the castle old, 
Build out its piers of ruddy light 
Against the drift of the cold. 


_ Cultivation of the Taste for the Beautiful. 
BY C. B. STETSON. 


Even in this hard-fisted, utilitarian land, people are 
beginning to realize that popular taste for the beautiful 
is a thing of so great value, that it should receive sys- 
tematic cultivation. Whether they regard this taste as 
contributing to practical ends, or to amusement and 
recreation, or to that pure delight which the Greeks 
characterized, by calling the Beautiful the Good, they 
are beginning to realize that it can no more be left to 
take care of itself than the spelling-book and multipli- 
cation-table can be left to take care of themselves. 
They are beginning to realize that, like the mathemat- 
ical faculty, the taste for the beautiful can be cultivated ; 
that it is, for the multitude, less a gift than a product 
of systematic education. 

The public schools can and should contribute largely 
towards the refinement and elevation of the popular 
taste for the beautiful. This they can do in different 
ways ; but it is here proposed to speak of only one— 
that of placing before the scholars beautiful objects, the 
frequent contemplation of which will inevitably educate 
the taste. As the mere living among people of refine- 
ment imperceptibly, yet decidedly, improves the manners, 
though there be no verbal instruction: so the mere 
looking at beautiful objects improves imperceptibly, yet 
decidedly, the taste for the beautiful, though not a word 
be uttered. While beauty begets beauty, ugliness 
begets ugliness ; hence, the eye should be kept as much 
as possible from the contemplation of ugly objects. 
The greatest care should, therefore, be exercised in the 
selection of objects, specially intended to educate the 
taste of the scholars composing any school. 

It is not necessary that a great quantity of beautiful 
objects be provided, before the work of thus refining 
the taste may begin. Nor, is it necessary that the 
objects be costly. But, however few and simple, they 
must be beautiful; and fortunately, many beautiful 
things can be had fora song. To enumerate a few 
objects which any wide-awake grammar or high school 
can obtain, even without a public appropriation, is not 
a difficult matter. 

In the list of heliotype publications of James R. 
Osgood & Co., Boston, are found the choicest and most 
costly proofs of many of the best engravers of the world. 
The list is especially rich in the original works of Albert 
Diirer, Rembrandt, Marc Antonio, and Caracci. It 
comprises the best engravings of Morghen, Toschi, and 
other leading engravers, from the pictures of Raphael, 
Titian, Correggio, Leonardo da Vinci, and other cele- 
brated artists. 

These heliotype reproductions are wonderfully faith- 
ful, and so cheap is the process of making them that 
rare etchings and artist-proof engravings, worth hun- 
dreds of dollars each, are reproduced and sold at prices 
varying from fifty cents to two or three dollars. They 
can be had separately, or in portfolio groups. Two 
specially fine collections, one of Raphael’s and one of 
Correggio’s, with a text, have been beautifully bound 
in volumes, in which form they can be easily preserved. 
Thus, there is no good reason why any grammar school, 
or high school, should go without engraved illustrations 
of the great art-masters. By addressing the publishers, 
a catalogue of their heliotype reproductions, with prices, 
can be obtained ; or the engravings can all be examined 
by visiting their establishment on Franklin street. 


Remember that a genuine work of art gradually cre- 
ates a taste for itself ; that one returns to it again and 


again, after the novelty of the first examination has 
passed, only to find new beauties, or fresh delight in old 
ones. Hence, these heliotype reproductions will be 
regarded with growing delight in any school where the 
scholars are permitted and encouraged to study them. 


In addition to the heliotypes an excellent engraving 
or photograph of almost any noted object of art — in 
painting, statuary, architecture—can be had, by the 
proper quest and a small expenditure of money. But 
the flat is not enough ; statuary should also be repre- 
sented by the round. Schools can be readily supplied 
with plaster-casts of the most celebrated works of an- 
cient and modern sculpture. Paul A. Gary, Province 
Court, Boston, is prepared to answer demands of this 
kind. Teachers, when visiting Boston, should make it 
a point to call upon Mr. Gary, and examine the great 
variety of casts which he produces. They are made 
from originals by American sculptors, or from casts of 
the antique, and others, executed in the governmental 
shops of Europe, and so bearing an official stamp which 
certifies to their correctness, The cost of these plaster 
fac-similes is such as to place suitable selections from 
them within the reach of all schools that manifest a 
desire to possess them. 

Color, that delights the eye of every one so much, 
that can be made to contribute so much to relieve the 
eye and the mind of the wearied scholar, at the same 
time it develops his taste, must not be overlooked. 
Suitable works in color, of genuine artistic merit, 
can be had of L. Prang & Co., Boston, whose 
chromo publications are so well known the world 
over. This house is bringing out a series of plates 
done in flat colors, illustrative of the great his- 
toric styles in decorative art— as the Egyptian, Assy- 
rian, Greek, Roman, Gothic, Renaissance, etc. These 
are especially designed for schools. In the flelds of 
chiaroscuro their publications are almost numberless, em- 
bracing works by distinguished painters, living and dead. 
By sending for catalogues of their publications, both 
art and educational, you can learn what the house is 
doing in the way of color ; or, better still, by visiting 
their free exhibition-rooms, at 47 Franklin street, which 
are open at all times to the public. 


Several incidents which came to my notice, not long 
ago, must be my apology, if any is required, for writing 
as I have. The scholars belonging to the Augusta, 
(Me.) grammar school, under the charge of Mr. G. A. 
Robertson, gave some dramatic entertainments last 
winter, from which they realized quite a sum of money. 
This has been judiciously expended in engravings, 
casts, and chromos for the decoration of their school- 
room. From a lecture on Industrial Art Education, 
delivered by Miss Helen Potter, last winter, the schol- 
ars belonging to the high and grammar schools, Lewis- 
ton, Me., secured sufficient funds to purchase some 
colored plates illustrating decorative art, various books 
treating of art, and sundry other things in the same 
line. The spelling contest which occurred last winter 
between students of Brown University and students of 
the Rhode Island Normal School realized a considera- 
ble sum of money for each of the contesting parties. 
The students of the normal school have devoted theirs 
to the purchase of works of art for the decoration of 
their school, and to assist them in their art studies. 
Among their numerous purchases, as I am informed by 
the principal of the school, Mr. Greenough, are photo- 
graphs of St. Peter’s, the RomanForum, and the Coliseum. 
The first two are each more than six feet in length. 


And this reminds me that it may be well to state that 
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in the purchase of art objects, the place they are to 
occupy must be duly considered. A picture that looks 
exquisite in the hand, and so is suitable for a portfolio, 
may, for lack of superficial size or “breadth of treat- 
ment,” fail to produce a good effect when hung on the 
walls of a large room. ; 

I have now mentioned three ways — legitimate ways, 
as it seems to me,— in which schools can raise funds 
for purchasing objects of art. What has been done by 
the schools named can be done by others, if there is a 
will on the part of teachers and scholars to do it. The 
latter will eagerly follow the lead of the former. 


The New Gospel of Humanity. 
THE TEACHER’S OPPORTUNITY. 


BY GEORGE T. ANGELL, 
President of the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. 


The writer of this article well remembers the first at- 
tempt that was ever made in this country to address a 
teacher’s convention on “The Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.” It was in one of the largest halls of one of 
the most flourishing New-England cities, at nine o’clock 
in the evening, after all other business had been fin- 
ished, and the convention was about to adjourn, that its 
president arose and informed the audience that a gen- 
tleman (who, by the way, had traveled forty miles, and 
been waiting hours to do it,) desired to speak to them 
“on the prevention of cruelty to animals.” The an- 
nouncement was received with a shout of laughter from 
one end of the hall to the other. Nevertheless, the 
gentleman quietly took his place upon the platform, 
and, to the honor of that convention be it said, the au- 
dience remained, after their long day and evening ses- 
sions, until nearly ten o’clock, to hear him. From that 
day to the present this subject has been growing in pub- 
lic estimation, until now social science has taken hold 
of it, and colleges and legislatures listen with respectful 
attention to addresses upon it, and return votes of 


thanks. 
SUBJECTS BRIEFLY MENTIONED. 


It is not my purpose in this article to treat at length 
of the suffering of animals in transportation, and its 
consequences upon public health, all of which might 
be prevented ; nor of the cruel methods of slaughtering 
practiced throughout the country, all of which might be 
so improved that every animal should die without suf- 
fering to itself or danger to the consumer of its meat ; 
nor of the keeping of calves for days before they are 
killed, without nourishment, and in the meantime bleed- 
ing them to make their flesh white ; nor of the sending 
of sheep to market in cold weather without fleeces, to 
shiver and freeze, several days before they are killed ; nor 
of the packing of two thousand live poultry in a single 
car, out of which about two hundred were taken dead, 
and the rest in diseased condition ; nor of the hundred 
other cruelties inflicted upon the lower orders of ani- 
mals which supply our tables with food. Nor is it my 
purpose to speak of the intellectual qualities of ani- 
mals: how they communicate their thoughts to each 
other ; instances in which they have exhibited a high de- 
gree of reason, and a keen perception of right and wrong ; 
the belief of a large majority of the human race in their 
immortality, which belief has been advocated by many 
of the most eminent Christian theologians and scholars, 
including such men as John Wesley, Jeremy Tyalor, Cole- 
ridge, Lamartine, and Agassiz ;—or of the rise and prog- 
ress of societies for their protection ; or the kind treat- 
ment they generally receive in oriental countries ; or of 
the fallacy of that doctrine that they were created solely 
for man and not for their own enjoyment ; or of my own 
European experiences in regard to the kinder treatment 
of animals there ; of the hard, smooth roads I found all 
over Continental Europe, even in the highest passes of 
the Alps ; how over a large portion of Europe carriage- 
horses are not only exempted from check-reins, but are 

also permitted the same use of their eyes which we give 
to saddle horses, cavalry horses, and artillery horses 


going into battle ; how in European armies slaughterers 
are attached to each ambulance corps to kill horses 
badly wounded in battle, instead of leaving them, as we 
did, to die of starvation ; how, in four months’ residence 
at Paris, I never saw an omnibus horse unkindly 
treated, and only one case of overloading ; also about 
European hospitals for sick animals, and temporary 
homes for stray ones. 

All these things may be found in the publications of 
those excellent societies for their protection, which are 
now working indefatigably for the public good. 

CLAIMS UPON TEACHERS. 

But it is rather my purpose to show the peculiar 
claims which it seems to me this movement has upon 
the sympathy and support of those who are now forming, 
in our schools, the characters upon which the future of 
our country will depend. 

It is a fact evident to thinkers that, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of churches, schools, and Sunday-schools, 
crime is constantly increasing amongst us in rapid ratio, 
so that when we are informed that the Massachusetts 
State Prison already holds nearly double the number 
of convicts it had ten years ago, and that almost every 
kind of crime has about doubled in the same period, we 
are not surprised. 

Clergymen and platform speakers alike tell us in ser- 
mons and lectures that this, which is, with perhaps one 
exception, the most intellectually educated nation of the 
world, is tending from bad to worse, and unless the 
current can be checked, will come into a condition 
which may endanger free government and republican 
institutions ; that although Fourth of July orators may 
win cheers by congratulatory addresses, or “ Right hon- 
orable gentlemen,” in the words of “Ginxe’s Baby,” 
“may extinguish the subject in their own little brains 
with their big hats, yet every where else the sparks are 
aglow which may end in the red glare of a popular con- 
flagration, unless by proper forethought, diligence, and 
sacrifice the building can be made fire-proof.” 

VARIOUS INSTRUMENTALITIES. 
One great conservative element 1s undoubtedly in our 
churches, and in those “ Young Mens’ Christian Asso- 
ciations” which, composed of many sects, march in one 
great’ army, under the common banner of the cross. 
Another is in our Sunday-schools. But these instru- 
mentalities do not, as shown by statistics, probably 
reach more than one-third of the people of our coun- 
try, nor more than one-third of our children, while a 
large proportion of the masses outside receive little or 
no special religious or humane education anywhere, 
and if there be any truth in the doctrines of the “ ori- 
gin of evil,” will naturally grow up to beat horses and 
stone cattle ; to engage in cock-fights and dog-fights ; 
and by-and-by commit crimes against property and life. 
I do not propose here to discuss the question whether 
the Bible, or any portions of it, should or should not be 
read in our public schools. But I am sure that without 
a belief in God and immortality there can be but little 
protection for either man or beast ; and that when it 
becomes the duty of every teacher to instruct the chil- 
dren in every school, so that they shall see God through 
his works, and immortality because justice absolutely re- 
quires it, then we shall get a better foundation for good 
citizenship than we now have, and may be able, through 
the children, to reach fathers and mothers that are now 
beyond the reach of all religious and humane influences. 
EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 

But having the foundation, how are we to build? 
“The great need of our country,” said Hiram Powers 
to me, at Florence, “is more education of the heart,” 
How shall we get it? Hearts grow just as arms do: 
just as intellects do, by exercise. How can we exercise 
them? The Arabs of the streets can hardly be taught 
kindness to the fathers and mothers who daily abuse 
them, or to their companions who are as brutal as them- 
selves ; but they may be taught to feed the birds in- 
stead of stoning them, and not to rob their nests; to 


pat the horse instead of whipping him ; to play with 


the dog instead of tormenting him ; to kill the fish they 
catch as soon as taken from the water, as Agassiz, and 
other naturalists, have directed; and so they may be 
led through daily and hourly acts of kindness to crea- 
tures poorer than the poorest of themselves to becom- 
ing more merciful, not only to the lower races, but also 
to their own, 

I doubt whether in half a century of thought any 
better way can be found to exercise and educate the 
hearts of children, and all these things may be taught 
in any school through facts in natural history, pictures, 
stories, songs, sentences on the blackboard and in copy- 
books, prizes for compositions, instruction by teachers, 
talks to and with the children. 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

Realizing the importanee of this, the French Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction ordered the publications of the 
French Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to An- 
imals to be circulated in the French schools, and called 
the attention of all the teachers of France to the impor- 
tance of educating the children humanely. The Ladies’ 
Humane Education Committee of the Royal Society of 
England, sent at one time a humane publication to 
about twenty-five thousand school-masters in Great 
Britain, with an address, asking their aid in the schools. 
The Royal Society of England, and several societies in 
the United States, have adopted the plan of giving 
prizes to pupils in the schools who write the best com- 
positions on kindness to animals. These prizes were 
given last year to one pupil from each of about 500 
London schools, in the great hall of St. James, by the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts. The three previous years 
they were distributed by the Queen’s daughters. 

The French Society, instead of prizes, gives medals 
of gold, silver, and bronze to those who have shown 
the greatest kindness to animals. The Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, Monsigneur Dounét, in a recent address, 
states that in a number of the dioceses of France, it is 
the custom of the pastors of the churches, when pre- 
paring children for their first communion, to require 
from them a promise never to ill-treat any dumb creature. 

In one American Kindergarten School the children 
have been taught to save all the crumbs of their lun- 
cheon, which are put daily into what they call the “con- 
tribution box,” and given to the birds. In many of 
the schools at Portsmouth, N. H., they have adopted 
the practice of having humane stories, or other humane 
selections, read daily to the pupils in each school. And 
I am pleased to know that publishers of children’s 
school and story books are now introducing this litera- 
ture very largely into their publications. The Hon. J. 
C. Dore, former president of the board of education, 
also of the board of trade of Chicago, and who has 
perhaps done as much for dumb animals as any man in 
the West, assured me that he attributed all his interest 
in the subject to verses which his teacher handed him 
when a child. 

EASY TO INTEREST CHILDREN. 

It is very easy to enlist the sympathies of children in 
the animal world. Take, for instance, the history and 
habits of birds: show how wonderfully they are created ; 
how kind to their young ; how useful to agriculture ; 
what power they have in flight. The swallow that flies 
sixty miles an hour, or the frigate-bird which, in the 
words of Audubon, “ flies with the velocity of a meteor,” 
and according to Michelet can float at an elevation of 
ten thousand feet, and cross the tropical Atlantic ocean 
in a single night ; or those birds of beauty and of song, 
the oriole, the linnet, the lark, and sweetest of all, the 
nightingale, whose voice caused one of old to exclaim, 
‘Lord, what music hast thou provided for saints in 
heaven, when thou hast afforded such music for men 
on earth.” Or, take that wonderful beast of the desert, 
the camel, which, nourished by its own humps of fat, 
and carrying its own reservoirs of water, pursues its 
toilsome way across the pathless deserts for the comfort 
and convenience of man. 


Is it not easy to carry up the minds and hearts of 
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children by thoughts like these from the creature to the 
infinitely wise, good, and powerful Creator? I believe 
there is a great defect in our system of education. I 
believe that in our public schools it is quite as possible 
to develop the heart as the intellect, and that when 
this is required and done, we shall not only have higher 
rotection for dumb creatures, and so increased length 
of human life, but also human life better developed and 
better worth living. I believe that the future student 
of American history will wonder, that in the public 
schools of a free government whose very existence de- 
pended upon public integrity and morals, so much atten- 
tion should have been paid to the cultivation of the in- 
tellect, and so little to the cultivation of the heart. 

Let us study the experiences of the Quakers, Mora- 
vians, and teachers of the kindergarten. “ Ever after 
I introduced the teaching of kindness to animals into 
my school,” says M. De Sailly, an eminent French 
schoolmaster, “ I found the children not only more kind 
to animals, but also more kind to each other.” “Iam sure 
children cannot be taught humanity to animals, without at 
the same time being taught a higher humanity,” says the 
superintendent of the Boston public schools. “When we 
teach children kindness to animals,” says the secretary 
of the Massachusetts State board of education, “ we 
shall have happier homes.” 


The Place of Woman in our Public Schools. 
BY MRS. EDNA CHENEY. 


(Continued from last week.] 

A great deal is claimed for the Kindergarten system, 
and yet one of its most enthusiastic and able expound- 
ers, Mrs. Blot, of St. Louis, says that it owes its great 
superiority mainly to the influence of the teacher. In 
other countries religion is one of the principal subjects 
of instruction. Our institutions imperatively demand 
that our public schools shall be entirely secular in their 
character. It is the only safe ground where Christian 
and Jew, Atheist and Mussulman, Buddhist, Catholic, 
or Protestant have equal rights before the law. And 
yet, however restrained from teaching theology, how 
potent is a truly religious spirit, and how clearly it will 
manifest itself in a teacher’s influence upon her schol- 
ars. If she be truly liberal, conscientious, humane, and 
devout, what a subtle influence for good will spread in 
the school, and how easily will the opposite qualities 
manifest themselves. How largely, then, does the 
spiritual and moral character of our people depend 
upon the personal influence of the 100,000 women who 
are engaged in teaching the public schools. But these 
100,000 women are mostly young, inexperienced women, 
and however well taught in books, can know but little 
of life. How valuable to them would be the influence 
of older women, whose interest in the cause of educa- 
tion had led them to earnest study and consideration of 
educational questions, to whom the young teacher might 
go for advice and sympathy in her work. 

The great difficulty which threatens our school sys- 
tem is the Catholic one, and often the most delicate 
questions bearing upon it actually rest upon the decis- 
ion of the young teacher. By the exercise of tact and 
judgment she can often preserve the discipline of the 
school without arousing the spirit of religions fanticism. 
I knew an instance in Boston where a girl refused to 
sew because it was a fast day of the church. The 
teacher went to see the priest, who thus appealed to, 
confirmed the authority of the teacher, saying that it 
was z00d for little girls to learn to sew, and that it was 
the girls who came to mass most punctually who 
obeyed their teachers at school. But how often must 
the teacher earnestly wish for advice and guidance in 
Such cases, 

Another most terrible question about which every 
Conscientious teacher is exercised, is the moral influ- 
€nce of the school. It is essential to a public school 


System that it should be open to all children, from the 
lowest to the highest, and it is of great importance to 


the success of the system, that the more fortunate 
classes should unite with others in the support of the 
schools, not only by submitting to taxation for them, 
but by sending their children. It is impossible to bring 
up the schools to the highest excellence when a social 
stigma rests upon the pupils. Such is the case at the 
South, where free schools have been considered pauper 
schools. The Superintendent of Schools in Tennessee 
says: “That there they think of public schools as 
charity schools, and do not consider it respectable to 
attend them,” while in Michigan and most of our North- 
western States, as in New England, families of the 
highest standing send their children to the public 
schools, that they may have the advantage of their drill 
and method. But this fact, fortunate as it is, brings 
with it the anxious question, Will not those children 
who come from the unfortunate homes where neatness, 
modesty, and purity are very difficult virtues, bring 
down the moral standard of the school and exert a per- 
nicious influence upon the pure children whom we are 
specially bound to protect? Every mother and every 
teacher has this anxious fear, and however strong her 
faith in the eternal truth that good is more powerful 
than evil, and that every child has that germ of good in 
him which may be developed under favorable influen- 
ces, she yet knows how easily evil spreads, and how its 
germs will find congenial soil even under a fair surface. 

Here the influence of good women is constantly 
needed. The young teacher may be called to meet 
difficulties which require all the wisdom and experience 
of age. I know an instance where the influence of the 
teacher was sufficient to wake the moral nature of a 
boy under the most unpromising circumstances, and it 
has lasted through life, and through him elevated the 
whole family to which he belonged. In every district 
the teacher should find earnest, wise women really ac- 
quainted with the condition and wants of her school, to 
whom she can go for advice and sympathy in all cases 
of moral difficulty, so that her decision should be sure 
to represent the highest moral tone of the community, 
and thus command the respect of her pupils. Could 
the teacher always be such a high-minded, noble woman 
as the one to whom I have just referred, she might dis- 
pense with this help, although I believe she would have 
most cheerfully acknowledged her obligations to it ; for 
I remember the close relations she gladly formed with 
the mothers of her pupils. But we must remember 
that our supply of carefully trained teachers is wofully 
inadequate, and that a majority of our schools must be 
entrusted to those who have had little training in our 
schools and less experience of life. General Eaton 
says that we require 260,000 teachers for the whole 
country, or 86,666 new ones each year, for the average 
time of teaching is only three years, while all classes 
of Normal schools could not probably furnish more 
than 5,200, or about 1-17 of the number required. 

Training for work in the public schools is the true 
path to success in obtaining a living by teaching. It 
will not unfit one for private teaching if that offers. A 
remark in the English Year Book of Woman’s Work 
(recommended) holds just as true here: “ While ama- 
teur teachers, without any guarantee of their powers, 
are a drug in the market, the demand for those holding 
a certificate of any kind is quite beyond all means of 
supply.” Hundreds of applicants will appear for every 
vacancy in public schools, where one will meet the re- 
quirements, and for high schools it is almost impossible 
to find those properly qualified. 

But I am obliged to pass rapidly over the ground, and 
come to the still larger sphere in which the influence of 
women upon the public school system is becoming yearly 
of more importance. I refer to the direct supervision 
and management of the schools in which women are 
now called upon to take an active part either as mem- 
bers of School Committee, Board of Education, or as 
paid superintendents ef town, county or State schools. 
To the importance of this supervision the report from 
every part of the Union bears testimony. I have 


marked passage after passage in the last report of the 
Bureau of Education bearing on this point. From 
Indiana, Illinois, South Carolina, and almost every 
other State comes the same complaint of the want of 
adequate care and supervision of the schools. I said 
to a teacher of twenty-five years’ experience in the city of 
Boston : “ Is it possible for me to over-state this need ?” 
“No!” he replied, “ you have no idea of our lack of it 
right here in Boston.” 

The difficulties in the way of obtaining this much 
desired supervision are generally stated to be the in- 
competency of the men appointed to these offices, and 
the influence of political or selfish considerations in 
their choice. In many States the compensation is only 
about four hundred dollars per annum, at which price 
it is impossible to procure much valuable service from 
men engaged in other business—as men of much brains 
usually are. In Pennsylvania less than one-fourth of the 
schools were visited by the directors once a month, as 
legally prescribed. One of the reports recommends 
that the Superintendents should be all unmarried men, 
as the salary is quite insufficient for a married one. 
As we have all had experience of the special fitness of 
bachelor gentlemen for the management of children, 
perhaps we ought to rest satisfied with this wise sug- 
gestion. In consequence of this state of things, the 
friends of education in many States have already 
secured the passage of laws authorizing the employment 
of women on School Boards or as Superintendents 
of Schools. 

In 1834 a law was passed in Illinois under which any 
woman, married or single, might be elected to school 
offices, if over twenty-one years of age and possessed 
of necessary qualifications. Thirty-four ladies in thirty 
counties ran for the office, and eleven were elected. [In 
Iowa nine were elected, and three in Kansas. Similar 
laws have been passed in Connecticut, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and New 
Hampshire, and several women are now engaged in 
this work. The testimony of the State Superintendents 
is often given in regard to their work, and in all cases 
it is highly favorable. The Michigan Superintendent 
advised the passage of the law. In Connecticut, where 
women are beginning to serve as school visitors, the 
experiment is reported to have worked well. Hon. 
Andrew J. Rickoff, of Cleveland, says: “ All appre- 
hensions in regard to the result of appointing women 
as supervisors have proved groundless.” In Massachu- 
setts, where they have several on School Committees, 
they have given great satisfaction, and an experienced 
Boston teacher told me that he had never had such 
able and wise co-operation from any member of the 
School Committee as from one of the ladies elected last 
year. 

Now all this is very gratifying, and so far satisfactory ; 
but we must remember that in order to meet the wants 
of our great country, this work has got to be multiplied 
more than a hundred fold. It has become evident that 
women can do it as thoroughly and ably as men, and 
that their services can be secured ata less expense. 
It seems to me, therefore, to be clearly indicated, that 
in the future a constantly increasing proportion of the 
work of supervision of schools must devolve upon 
women, as well as the direct labor of teaching the 
schools. In England the value of this work of women 
is beginning to be felt, and the London School Board 
pays already twenty-six female visitors, who assist in 
the supervision of the schools. 

[To be concluded next week.] 


— The Book of Job is the grandest thing ever writ- 
ten—a noble book, all men’s book, with sublime sorrow, 
with sublime reconciliation, oldest choral, melody as of 
the heart of manhood, so soft and great as the summer 
midnight, as the world with its sea and stars.—Carlyl, 


— Nature made ferns for pure leaves to see what she 


could do in that line. ..... Of what significance the 
things you can forget? A little thought is sexton to 
all the world.— Zhoreau. 
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Devil-fishes and the Nautilus. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


Those who have read Victor Hugo’s “ Toilers of the 
Sea,” will remember, no doubt, a ferocious animal 
which he describes with more force than accuracy, and 
which he calls the devil-fish. In his graphic account 
he has confused several creatures, and depicted one of 
his own, more formidable than nature has produced. 
The Octopus or Poulpe is, however, a fearful creature, 
and sailors believe that the largest being that floats is 
something of this sort. The fabled animal, a kind of 
cuttle-fish, is supposed to be large enough to form an 
island, and Denys Montfort, in his hoax, represented 
an octopod in the act of scuttling a three-masted ship. 
Portions of one over eighteen feet long were actually 
found in the Bahamas in 1855. In 1861 another one was 


on the surface of the water. It was sixteen or eighteen 
feet long. The body weighed upwards of four thou- 
sand pounds. Large specimens have been found, es- 
pecially of late years, off our own northern coasts— 
near New Foundland, and have been studied by Pro- 
fessor Verrill of Yale College. 

The cuttle-fishes consist ofa sort of fleshy bag, vary- 
ing in shape. It is surmounted by a large head, which 
possesses a beak like a parrot. It also has eyes, and 
fleshy arms provided with numerous and formidable 
suckers. Each sucker is like a perfect cupping-glass, 
the concave surface of which has an aperture leading 
into a cavity; a piston accurately fits the orifice, and 
may be withdrawn by muscular force. These arms act 
by producing a vacuum with the suckers, and thus ad- 
hering firmly to any surface. The limb will allow itself 
to be torn before it relaxes its fearful hold. The ani- 
mal can itself loosen its grasp at once. It is carnivor- 
ous, voracious, and cunning. The arms serve also as 
organs of locomotion. Many of the cephalopods (“ head- 
footed ” creatures), when alarmed, discharge a sort of 
ink, known to the arts as sepia. This discolors the 
water, and assists the escape of the creature. These 
ink-bags are sometimes found fossil, and Buckland 
states that he had drawings made of certain extinct 
cuttle-fishes by means of their own ink. The Octopus 
does not have any internal skeleton, but the common 
cuttle-fish (Sepia) has what is called “ the bone,” famil- 
iar from its use in Canary-bird cages ; it is also used to 
polish soft metals. The eyes of the cuttle are very 
brilliant, and are sometimes employed instead of pearls 
by the people of southern Europe. In our immediate 
neighborhood we will not find the cuttle-fish ; we might, 
perhaps, find the Squid, a small relative of these ugly 
mollusks. 

Much has been written of the paper nautilus, and if 
there had been less, we should know as much about it. 
The Argonaut has a shell which is the wonder of all 
beholders. The ancients believed that it floated on 
the sea and was wafted from place to place by its own 
and sails. Modern research disproves this mythic story, 
leaves the Argonaut stripped of its clothing of romance. 
The expanded membranes, known as the wings, “ are 
spread over the sides of the shell, meeting along its 
edge or keel, and completely enclosing it.” They are 
used for the secretion and reparation of the shell. 
Aristotle described the animal as sometimes raising its 
expanded arms to the breeze, like sails. The animal, 
in fact, propels itself by ejecting water from its funnel, 
which causes a recoil and sends it backward. The 
animal is named the Argonaut from the beautiful old 
myth of Jason and the ship Argo, which sailed for the 
golden fleece. The fabled ship itself could not have 
been more delicately beautiful. The animal, which looks 
like a shapeless mass of silver, is spotted and banded 
with rose-color and ultra-marine. It is a sort of poulpe 


We now come to the chambered-nautilus, whose shell 
is very different from that of the Argonaut. It is not 
white and delicate, nor crumpled like its relative ; its 
color is a light faun tint, relieved by mottlings of deeper 
brown. It is divided into chambers, which the animal 
abandons one after the other. This fact suggested to 
Dr. Holmes the most exquisite of his poems. All the 
chambers are connected by a tube called the “siphuncle.” 
The shell is common, but its inhabitant is not often 
seen. It belongs in deep water, and seldom ascends to 
the surface. 

The male of the Argonaut is a puny, absurd little 
fellow, quite unworthy of his elegant mate. We sus- 
pect that she will yet take to her “white canoe” and 
leave him. There were nearly related families of shells 
in geological times. The Orthoceras was straight, like 
a Nautilus unwound, The Ammonite was coiled, but 
differed in structural peculiarities. Both of these forms 
have disappeared from modern seas. 


NEWCOMB ON THE URANIAN AND NEPTUNIAN 
SYSTEMS. 


When the 26-inch equatorial, with an object-glass 
“nearly perfect in figure,” was mounted at the United 
States Naval Observatory, Washington, it was resolved 
that its great powers should be first devoted to system- 
atic observations of the satellites of the exterior planets, 
with the view not only to the better determination of 
the elements of their orbits, but, more especially, of the 
masses of their primaries ; previous attempts in this 
direction, from the great difficulties attending observa- 
tions, having led to very discordant values. Accordingly 
all the minor arrangements of the instrument were 
completed with this particular object in view, and no 
other regular work of dissimilar character was attempt- 
ed while the satellite-observations were in progress. 


In the memoir (Washington Observations, 1873, Ap- 
pendix I.) Professor Newcomb describes generally his 
method of observation ; and with respect to his meas- 
ures of the inner satellites of Uranus, which he thinks may 
fairly be regarded as the most difficult well-known 
objects in the heavens, he expresses surprise at the degree 
of precision with which he was able to bisect them with 
the faintly-illuminated wire of the micrometer, an ex- 
amination of the individual measures having shown that 
they were not more discordant than those of the outer 
satellites. 

In discussing the observations of the satellites of 
Uranus, extending from January 1874 to May 1875, 
circular elements are assumed for the formation of 
equations of condition, and by the usual methods ellip- 
tical orbits are obtained for each satellite ; but it results 
that there is but slight evidence of any real eccentricity 
of the orbits, and none whatever of any mutual inclina- 
tion. Circular elements derived similarly are retained, 
and tables for the ready prediction of the positions of 
the satellites which are most essential for their certain 
observation are founded upon them, and appended to 
Prof. Newcomb’s memoir. The most probable mean 
plane of the orbits is found to be inclined about 75° to 
the earth’s equator, and 98° to the ecliptic. (The 
motion of the satellites of Uranus is direct upon the 
equator, but retrograde when referred to the ecliptic.) 
If we assume the mean solar parallax, 8.875, and 
adopt Clarke’s equatorial semi-diameter of the earth, 
we find from these values the following distances of the 
satellites from Uranus, expressed in English miles: 


a 118,100 | Titania, . . 269,800 
Umbriel, . 164,550 | Oberon, 360,800 


The periods of revolution are, respectively, 2.5, 4.1, 
8.7, and 13.5 days. 

It may be mentioned that Sir W. Herschel’s observa- 
tions between the years 1787 and 1798 are brought to 
bear upon the determination of the periods of Oberon 
and Titania. 

For reasons which are given, Prof. Newcomb thinks 
it “extremely improbable that the masses of the satel- 


in a shell. 


lites exceed yx}yy Of that of the planet,” in which case 


the Uranocentric perturbations due to mutual action 
will be “incapable of detection with any instrumental 
means yet known.” He mentions that, seen with the 
26-inch telescope, the brighter satellites, Titania and 
Oberon, shine with about the brilliancy of a fourth- 
magnitude star to a single unassisted eye. 

We must not omit to state that the disc6very of the 
inner satellites, Ariel and Umbriel, is distinctly assigned 
by Prof. Newcomb to Mr. Lassell ; indeed, there ap- 
pears every reason for believing that these excessively 
minute objects have not yet been recognized with any 
instruments except the Washington refractor and the 
reflectors which Mr. Lassell has constructed ; the discov- 
ery of these satellites may be dated from the definitive 
announcement made by Mr. Lassell to the Royal As- 
tronomical Society in November 1851. Prof. Newcomb 
remarks that “where any difficulty whatever is found 
in seeing the outer satellites,” he would not hesitate to 
pronounce it impossible to see the inner ones, and thus 
it is not likely that the Bothkamp and other observa- 
tions can have referred to the latter. 

Though no systematic search was made for additional 
satellites, Prof. Newcomb believes “he may say with 
considerable certainty that no satellite within 2’ of the 
planet and outside of Oberon, having one-third the 
brilliancy of the latter, and therefore that none of Sir 
William Herschel’s supposed outer satellites can have 
any real existence.” In the Washington refractor the 
planet has always presented a sea-green color, no varia- 
tions of tint being ever noticed. Markings upon the 
disc were not especially looked for, but if any had been 
visible they would hardly have escaped remark. 

The observations of the satellite of Neptune are 
treated in a very similar manner to those of the satel- 
lites of Uranus. No certain amount of ellipticity is 
exhibited, and circular elements are accordingly used 
in the formation of tables for the prediction of the posi- 
tions of the satellite. The radius of the orbit at the 
mean distance of Neptune is found to be 218,550 miles. 
The period of revolution of the satellite is 5°8769 days. 
No trace of a second satellite of Neptune has ever been 
seen, though it has been looked for carefully on several 
occasions. The conclusion to which Prof. Newcomb’s 
investigations have led, “that the orbits of all the sat- 
ellites of the two outer planets are less eccentric than 
those of the planets of our system, and that, so far as 
observations have yet shown, they may be perfect cir- 


cles,” will appear a remarkable one, —Nature. 


THe CHEERFUL VoIce.—The comfort and happiness 
of home and home intercourse, let us here say, depend 
very much upon the kindly and affectionate training of 
the voice. Trouble, care, and vexation will and must, 
of course, come ; but let them not creep into our voices. 
Let only our kindly and happier feelings be vocal in our 
homes. Let them be so, if for no other reason, for the 
little children’s sake. Those sensitive little beings are 
exceedingly susceptible to the tones. Let us have con- 
sideration for them. They hear so much that we have 
forgotten to hear ; for, as we advance in years, our life 
becomes more interior, We are abstracted from out- 
ward scenes and sounds. We think, we reflect, we begin 
gradually to deal with the past, as we have formerly 
vividly lived in the present. Our ear grows dull to ex- 
ternal sound ; it is turned inward and listens chiefly to 
the echoes of past voices. We catch no more the merry 
laughter of children. We hear no more the note of the 
morning bird. The brook that used to prattle so gaily 
to us, rushes by unheeded—we have forgotten to heed 
such things ; but little children, remember, sensitively 
hear them all. Mark how, at every sound, the young 
child starts, and turns, and listens; and thus, with 
equal sensitiveness does it catch the tones of human 
voices. How were it possible, therefore, that the sharp 
and hasty word, the fretful and complaining tone, should 
not startle and pain, even depress the sensitive little 
being whose harp of life is so newly and delicately 
strung, vibrating even to the gentle breeze, and thrilling 
ever to the tones of such voices as sweep across it? 


Let us be kind and cheerful spoken, then, in our homes. 
tus nd an spoken, then, in 
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LANGUAGE. 


The Sentence. 


The pupil, we suppose, has now mastered etymolog- 
ical forms, and the parts of speech. We must suppose 
him able, at once, to determine the classification of a 
word, whether employed in its ordinary signification or 

rforming a new function. These two things accom- 
plished, he should next proceed to the study of the 
sentence. 

First, then, what is a Sentence? The usual answer 
given is: A collection of words which express complete 
sense. This is perhaps a sufficient answer, if we are 
satisfied with a statement of the general fact merely. 
But we must look into this matter somewhat more 
closely. What is the philosophy of a sentence? Is 
the sentence something peculiar to the genius of the 
English language? Are all languages made up of 
sentences? Do men of all countries and of all times 
who have a language, communicate by means of the 
lingual contrivance which we call a sentence? Is the 
sentence in speech a conventional thing, or is it a nec- 
essary outgrowth of the human mind? Is it an accident 
or is it a Zawof speech? In the matter of mathemat- 
ics, one nation or people may base its arithmetical 
method on a system of /ives—another, as we, on a 
system of fens; one nation may decide to have three 
hundred and sixty degrees in a circle—another, as 
the French, may have four hundred. Do nations 
differ thus in regard to the underlying philosophy of 
speech? These are the questions we would now ask, 
and the pupil should be put in possession of the facts. 

The sentence, then, is not a conventional thing, 
which certain men, or particular nations, have agreed to 
use, as a convenient contrivance for the communication 
of thoughts. It is a necessary product of mind. It 
is the expression of the very law of thought itself. 
The languages of the world are all made up entirely of 
sentences, in all essentials, precisely the same in organic 
structure as the English sentence. This is so because 
the mind can THINK in no other way than through 
the mediumship of what we call a sentence; and 
hence as language is always and ever simply and only 
the expression of thought, it follows that language 
must ever take the form of sentences. 

The sentence, then, is a most interesting thing to 
contemplate. Let us examine it, consider carefully the 
the parts of which it is composed, and the relations 
which these parts sustain to one another. We shall 
notice, at once, that a sentence is composed of at least 
two important parts or constituents. _Grammarians 
have agreed to call these parts by the names Subject 
and Predicate. These two elements, then, a Subject 
and a Predicate, are indispensable to the construction 
of a sentence, and this is true of the sentences of all 
languages. The question then comes, Why must we 
have just these ¢#wo elements in every sentence? Why 
might there not be ¢#ree indispensable elements? Why 
not four, or why is not one sufficient ? 

The communication of thought necessarily supposes 
two things : 

1. Certain things known to the speaker which are not 
hnown to the hearer. 

2. Certain things known to both in common. 

Hence when the knowledge possessed by the speaker, 
and the hearer, is precisely #he same in quantity or in 
kind ; or when the knowledge of the one is entirely dis- 
cinct from that of the other, the two having nothing, in 
the way of knowledge, in common, communication is 
impossible ; since nothing new can be given in the one 
case, and nothing can be made intelligible in the other. 

Hence, then, two elements are indispensable to com- 
munication and hence, likewise, two primary elements 
and no more, can enter into the structure of a simple 
sentence, for there is no place for a third constituent. 

Now, of these two constituent parts, the one used to 


indicate the things known to the speaker is,{as we have 


said, called the Sudyect; and the one employed to ex- 
press the things known to both the speaker and the 
hearer, is called the Predicate : that is, in every sentence 
in every language, the Subject is a symbol used to ex- 
press the facts and conceptions in the mind of the 
speaker ; the Predicate a symbol used to indicate facts 
and conceptions familiar to both speaker and hearer. 

The philosophy of the communication of thought, 
then, is very simple. It consists merely in the speak- 
er’s creating in the mind of the hearer, out of the 
hearer’s own stock of knowledge, conceptions similar 
to those in his own mind. This he effects through the 
mediumship of some form of physical symbolism. 

Thus, A wishes to give to B an idea of a pearl. B 
has no conception whatever of the object, but he has 
very perfect ideas of color, form, and magnitude. 

Here, then, we have the two constituents of a sen- 
tence,—A’s conception of a pearl unknown to B, which 
is the subject, and B’s conception of the qualities of 
matter in general in common with A, which is the mate- 
rial for the Predicate. A has now simply to combine 
or link together the two, and the sentence is formed,— 
thus, Pear/—white, smooth, shining, hard. The band or 
link between the two elements may be any conventional 
sign or mark, In our language it is the expression és 
with its grammatical modifications. Sometimes this 
verbal link stands alone, sometimes it is incorporated 
in the predicate itself. ( ¥ohn) is (working)—= Fohn works. 

From the above it is evident that, in this process of 
sentence-making the speaker does not really communi- 
cate his thoughts to the hearer, at all ; on the contrary, 
by calling up and combining into new forms, images al- 
ready familiar to the hearer, he actually crea¢es in his 
mind conceptions entirely new to him. 

I have said that the Subject, with reference to the 
hearer, is a symbol for things uaknown, and the Predi- 
cate a symbol for things known. Now the things not 
generally known are, in the main, individuals and species, 
in distinction from classes and families, which latter con- 
stitute the common stock of knowledge. Hence, the 
Subject is generally a more specific term than the Pred- 
icate. Thus—the panther is a guadruped ; a quadruped 
is an animal; the oak is a tree; oxygen is a gas. 

But more on this subject in our next. 


Foreign Notes. 


{From our Special Correspondent.) 

ITALy.—The Guide de Turin says that the commander Carlo 
Boncompagni, professor of Constitutional Law in the University 
of Rome, has been appointed a senator of the kingdom ; and adds, 
that this nomination will be hailed with delight by all Italians who 
know how to appreciate the services rendered to the cause of sci- 
ence and public instruction by this eminent statesman and publicist. 
The Count Boncompagni is one of the Italians ¢4ite who have 
labored to disseminate in the peninsula the educational ideas of 
Girard, Naville, and Pestalozzi. 

The Geographical Society of Italy has undertaken a scientific 
expedition to the African kingdom of Scioals, at the equator, for 
the exploration of the Mountains of the Moon. This is princi- 
pally for the discovery of the sources of the Nile, so often made, 
but as to which there are still some doubts and some weighty ques- 
tions to be answered. 

Ecypt.—The Egyptian Institute has published a report on the 
state of public instruction in that country, from which we learn 
that the civil and primary Arab schools there number 3,744, di- 
rected by 4,112 teachers, and attended by 102,475 pupils, in addi- 
tion to 91 schools in the two important cities of Alexandria and 
Cairo, and the school of the Mosquée El-Azhar, which have 20,780 
scholars, forming a total of 3,836 scholastic establishments with 
123,255 pupils, being an average of about one pupil for every 43 
inhabitants of Egypt. 

ScHOOL STATISTICS IN PARIS.—At a recent meeting of the Mu- 
nicipal Council of Paris a report was read of the expenses 
and receipts of the service of Public Instruction for the 
year 1875-6, from which we get the following items: In 
the primary department there are 240 lay schools and 142 
attached to religious bodies; in all 382 schools with 
go,865 scholars. No figures are given as to the higher estab- 
lishments ; but the total sum voted for instruction in the city was 
9,667,778 francs, of which 245,000 francs were for instruction to 
adults. The Budget in’1869 was only of 6,241,651 francs ; and it 
will be seen that there has been an increase in the six years of 
some fifty per cent,—thanks principally, says the report, to the de- 


velopment of the primary schools; but the Journal urges the 
Council not to rest there, and cites as a stimulus to the zeal of 
Parisians the city of New York, whose School Budget, says the 
Report, amounts to 20,000,000 francs. 


TEACHERS AS SOLDIERS. — In Switzerland it is well known 
there is no regular standing army; but the law makes every Swiss 
a soldier, and teachers are not exempt from military duty. Thus 
we readin L’Educateur, under date of Sept. 26, that the second 
school of teacher recruits commenced at Lucerne the 14th of the 
same month, There was a battalion composed of four com- 
panies of 120 to 130 men each from the different cantons; 
and we may judge that they were not idle since it is stated that 
they had at least nine hours of exercise and instruction per diem 
for seven days of the week. In addition to the different military 
exercises in company and battalion drill, these teachers were in- 
structed in gymnastics, in military hygiene, and in the drawing of 
maps and military organization. It may be stated that the military 
instruction given every year to the Swiss youth is of the most 
thorough and practical kind. 


Problem.—A mother buys a cake, gives half of it to her grand- 
daughter, and a quarter to each of her two sons; what has she 
left? A child replied, she has the crumbs! 


— In the Prussian portion of Silesia the authorities are obliged 
to request certain teachers to serve as inspectors of meat, because 
there is no one else there capable of using the microscope under- 
standingly. They receive private instruction to enable them to 
detect trichines, and are paid for this extra service. 


— The missionaries of the South Pacific Islands, we learn from 
the Churchman, are about to compile a comparative grammar and 
lectionary of Polynesian dialects, aided by Mr. Turner, author of 
“ Nineteen Years in Polynesia.” It is thought that the Oriental 
origin of those islanders will be more fully established through the 
linguistic labors of the worthy missionaries of the Pacific. 


— A Science College, which has been in operation for a year or 
more in Leeds, England, has just been formally opened by the 
Duke of Devonshire, with fair prospects of success. An endow- 
ment of £30,000 has been raised by subscriptions, to which must 
be added £400 per annum contributed by the commissioners of 
endowed schools, and £300 per annum which come from the fra- 
ternity of cloth-workers, who have also founded four scholarships 
of £25 per annum each, to promote instruction in the textile in- 
dustries. 


— The British Association have appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the underground waters in the new red sandstone and 
the permian formations of England, and the quality and character 
of the water supplied to various towns and districts from these 
formations, and it is hoped that next year the committee may be 
able to report upon the chemical character of the waters used in 
different localities, and their effects on the sanitary condition of 
those who drink them. 


— The treasurer of the schools of the eighth arrondissement of 
Paris, with a view of stimulating and interesting the intelligence 
and moral sentiment of the scholars of the primary schools, has 
been authorized to offer one medal of gold of the value of 500 
francs, and two of silver of the value of 300 and 200 francs, as 
rewards for the three best essays which, while recalling the his- 
toric souvenirs of their arrondissement, will tend the most to in- 
terest the scholars therein, and to develop their intelligence and 
strengthen their feelings of patriotism and morality, due attention 
being paid in the essays to such points of history, geography, and 
biography as may properly attach to the streets, squares, and mon- 
uments of the arrondissement. 

— Allusion was lately made to the recent accidental discovery 
of an original manuscript of Strabo. Among a lot of old papers 
in the palace of the Electors of Hesse, at Marburg, has been 
found in the same way, a fragment in Latin of the life of Cato the 
younger, supposed to be the work quoted by Plutarch in his biog- 
raphy of that noble Roman. It is not known who is the author, 
but it has been ascribed to Thrasea, a late Latin poet. Nissen, 
the learned German classical scholar, has just edited this frag- 
ment, of which it is believed that about one-eighth has been recov- 
ered. 

— The Historical Society of Delaware is undertaking the 
erection of a monument to the Swedes who first settled that State, 
and is corresponding with reference thereto with the present 
King of Sweden, who favors it. 

— Write injuries on the sand, and benefits on marble. 


— Among some old family papers in the British Museum is to 
be found a bill of expenses at a Cambridge college, of which the 
following is the principal portion. University students of the 
present day will note a marked difference in the cost of things : 


Ro: Gaudy’s expenses from midsummer 1639 until michaelmas 


1639: 
For and sisings . 1 16 10 ob 
For chamber rent . é 3 4 
For making up a gowne and sute of apparrell © 15 0 
Forthe shoemaker . + + OTF Q9 
For bands and cuffs and soc] o 4 6 
For dressing his hatte and li ing hiscappe . . 0 2 6 
For his salting «. . ° ° 


&e., &e. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
New-England Journal of Education. 


We will send our Journal from this date to Jan. 1, 1876, 
for FIFTY CENTS, to any name which shall be sent to us by 
any one of our present subscribers. We make this generous 
offer, in order that our readers may have a favorable oppor- 
tunity to introduce the JOURNAL to their friends. Every 
subscriber may thus aid his friend, and the ‘“‘ New-England 
Journal of Education.” 


Mrs. CHEENY’s article on “The Place of Women in 
our Public Schools,” will be read with great interest. 
Our careful compositor, and proof reader, made us call 
it a “ pert and discriminating address,” when we meant 
and said “just.” We thought we heard an audible 
smile from Mrs. Cheeny, and her friends, when they 
read our remarks ; but our only apology is that the 
types did it and not the editor. 


Tue advantage of keeping the files of THz New-Enc- 
LAND, may be seen from the fact that a demand is 
made for the publication of at least three volumes, to 
be made up of articles which have already appeared in 
our columns. Preparations are now making for the 
publication of two books. The Department of Lan- 
guage has been especially valuable to teachers, and the 
papers will be collected in book-form as soon as the 
series is complete. We shall publish an Index at the 
close of the 2d Vol., and our subscribers will then 
have material which, when bound, will make two large 
volumes of school literature, unequaled in variety, 
quality, and quantity, to that of any other educational 
paper in the world. 


Aw exchange has an encouraging word as to the 
progress of teachers towards a higher standard of suc- 
cess, drawn from the increasing tendency of teachers 
to read educational papers. It may be that this happy 
result proves another equally encouraging statement, 
that educational papers are coming to be worthy of 
readers. We think that the value of the paper is an 
essential element in the matter of supply and demand. 
Some of our readers, as we know, read a new work on 
teaching every week, and add one standard volume to 
their libraries every month. Others, not our readers, 
never read a book, paper, or magazine on the theory 
or practice of teaching, from one year’s end to another ; 
and as to a teacher’s library, have never thought it an 
essential to their future growth, and an auxiliary to true 
success. 


Medial Sound in Pronunciation. 


In a former issue we touched upon the need of a 
close and systematic attention to pronunciation in the 
schools. We are glad to find the suggestion regarded 
of sufficient importance to be noticed in a leading New 
York paper. Reiterating all we there urged in relation 
to the subject, we wish here to call attention to the 
special field of difficulty, the “debatable ground,” as 
it might be termed, and to suggest what seems to us 
the only effective mode of reading and fixing the correct 
sounds of the elements concerned. We refer here to 
certain sounds of the vowels, 4, Z, O, and JU, styled in 
the case of the three former, variously, obscure, transition, 
or medial sounds ; in the case of the last called the Aguid 
sound. 

As we hinted before, sounds of this character may 
be ever so ingeniously indicated by signs, typical words, 
or phonetic spelling, and yet utterly fail to be understood ; 
because, from local misuse, the typical letters or words 
have a fixed mispronunciation, so that just in propor- 
tion as the phonetic guide is readily accepted, it the 
more certainly misguides the learner. For example, 
take what is often set down as the seventh sound of A. 
Mark it thus, a, and, unless the learner already knows 
the true sound, he is none the wiser. Describe it as 
the sound of a in ask, and in one state both teacher 
and learner will have it that it is like @ in fat; and in 
another they will as stoutly hold to it that it is simply 
aasin father. And so the typical form taken as con- 
clusive, has only defeated its own effort. 

Now it should be noticed, that the terms applied to 
these sounds are all in some way descriptive. Odscure 
they certainly are, and it is difficult to relieve them from 
actual obscuration. They are produced, not so much 
by the organs in one position, as by their passing from 
one position to another, and are, hence, f¢ransition 
sounds. More definitely, and better for the purpose of 
description, they lie midway between two extreme 
sounds, and are, therefore, medial sounds. That is, 
they may be more exactly defined by showing their me- 
dial quality,—by uttering the antagonist extremes, call- 
ing attention to the position of the organs in each, and 
then showing the position midway between these, which 
must be given to the organs in uttering the medial 
sounds ; carefully noting the fact that they are as dis- 
tinctly medial in Zmgth, or continuance, as well as in 
quality. 

In setting all this forth, we should make use of a 
table like the following, requiring the pupil to pronounce 
with marked, with even exaggerated force the two ex- 
tremes, and opposite sounds, and then to strike as 
nearly as he may be able the middle, or medial sound, 
continuing the practice till both ear and voice acquire 
the proper culture necessary to distinguish, as well as 
utter, the exact sound: 

First extreme,—a as in a/e, aim, ate. 


AiSecond “ e “ end, ell, ever. 
Medial, a “ «air, care, chair. 
First extreme,—a “ arm, hearth, father. 
A {Second “ Pate apple. 
Medial, kh, past, glass. 
First extreme,—a “ air, fare, lair. 
E4{Second “ u “ up, urn, slurring. 
Medial, e “ heroine, her, deter. 


First extreme,—a “ ail, awful, austere. 
O<Second “ a “ «ah, farm, farthing. 


Medial, o “ God, log, cross, begone. 
U i Simple,— u “ ruby, brute, rule. 
Liquid, u utensil, produce. 


It will be observed that in this table, exact typical 
words are not found, except in the case of medial ¢,— 
heroine, and liquid u,—wuse, utensil. Hence, in the case 
of those letters, there is no need of mistakes. Liquid 
uw may be made the more clear if phonetically repre- 
sented by yu, as in youth. In fact, the sound is a mere 
compound of # consonant with long x, or oo, in coales- 
cence. In the case of the other letters, the middle po- 
sitions of the organ must be found, and the medial 
sound given, without changing that position, carefully 
avoiding the extremes on either side. It is in the 


power to attain this exact middle,—“ juste milieu,”— 


that the finer culture of the ear and voice are evinced. 
Indeed this is the precise point of the finest culture in 
almost everything. 


How to Read. 


Miss Jenny steps to the platform to read on “his- 
torical exercise day,” in the High School. Her selec- 
tion is a thrilling story of the last hours of a young 
patriot soldier ; fraught with tearful messages to home, 
and half-inspired prophecies of victory for liberty and 
native land. We sit at the rear of the school-room, 
among the boys and girls, to take in the full effect of 
the performance. We see a pretty girl in her new 
“ pull back,” hovering on the edge of the platform, and 
gather from an occasional word that she is addressing 
the audience, though the mental effort to grasp the 
theme is beyond our ability. The first row of her au- 
ditors is passably attentive, and it is to be supposed 
they know what she is at. But as distance increases, 
attention declines, and three-fourths of the hundred 
young people who constitute the auditory are occupied 
about their own affairs ; boys glancing over their Latin, 
or exchanging comparisons on the young orator’s 
“ style ;” girls, with head on hand, or rustling examina- 
tion papers. A flutter, a blush, and a regulation bow, 
and Miss Jenny subsided. 

But see the fair young reader, ten minutes hence, 
amid a group of wide-awake school-girls telling her ex- 
perience in the “exercise.” What flashing eyes ; what 
ringing, natural tones ; what grace of gesture ; nobody 
is asleep now. Every girl hears, feels, knows just what 
Jenny is saying, and even that remote group of boys on 
the staircase is arrested and chained to the real oration in 
which that little golden-haired maiden tells how she 
translated herself into the formal, ineffectual creature 
that she was on the platform ten minutes before. 


The problem of good reading in all schools is, How 
to make Jenny read on the platform, or at the center- 
table at home, as she is now talking to that group of. 
girls and boys at recess. Let Jenny alone, and she 
gossips on like a natural story-teller, and keeps the 
ears of the dullest dunce in school on a tingle. What 
is the process of demoralization through which she has 
been hooped up into the rigid, unnatural thing that 
balanced herself and her periods on the stand ; robbed 
of all her lightning ; a machine as impotent to grind 
out the meaning of the heart-breaking story she read, 
as the praying machine of the Buddhist barbarian in 
the valleys of the Himalaya to utter the petition of a 
broken heart to the Father of all ? 

Every teacher has his theory of the cause of the dis- 
mal failure to produce good readers in the public 
schools. Yet, where is there such an opportunity for 
the cultivation of the best reading, and even the finest 
oratory, as in the people’s school-room? Take this 
class not yet able to master a simple story or a child’s 
poem :—will the boy who rises to read ever find out in 
the world, an audience so fayorable, so eager to be en- 
tertained, so quick to respond to the first “touch of 
nature” in his performance? But what a complicated 
apparatus is the average reading exercise in this grade 
to stifle nature and freeze the stream of eloquence at 
its fountain head! First, the boy is called to read a 
jesson previously given out, and conned to disgust by 
all his hearers ; second, every member of the audience 
is furnished with a copy of the lesson, and required to 
keep eyes fixed on it as it is read ; third, every auditor 
is required to be an omniscient critic, watching with 
the eyes of Argus for a mistake, and ready to shoot up 
the hands of a Briareus at the first slip of tongue in 
the orator ; fourth, and most absurd of all, the teacher 
stands like a post, one eye glued to the printed page, 
the other wandering restlessly over the congregation, 
the awful forefinger or rattan warning back all inatten- 
tion to the work in hand. 

Now take that method out of the school-room, and 
put it into Parson Murray’s Music Hall service next 
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Sunday morning. Every member of his congregation 
is furnished with a printed copy of his sermon, and in- 
structed to make a demonstration of hands at every 
inaccuracy of reading, while a tall policeman towers 
above the throng, one eye rooted on his copy of the 
“Golden Rule,” and the other swinging the baton, 
ready to arrest every luckless auditor whose face rises 
from the printed page. Hé6w long could Demosthenes 
or Wendell Phillips endure such a performance? The 
parson would rend his Sunday coat with rage ; the 
statesman would leap down from the stump ; the pro- 
fessor would resign his professorship rather than talk 
to human beings in that absurd way. 

Reading, in school, is a two-fold process. First, it is 
the study of a given lesson, to learn the meaning of 
words, and punctuation, and the force of sentences ; 
like a given lesson, an effort, silently, to transfer the 
substance of a printed page to the mind of the learner. 
Second, it is a process wholly different from the first ; 
the attempt to instruct, awaken, inspire, bring into 
sympathy an audience large, or small, by oral recita- 
tion, enforced by a manner appropriate to the subject 
in hand. 

Our school failure, we are convinced, comes from the 
confounding of the two processes ; rather, from the 
utter neglect of the latter, during the early years of 
school instruction. We spend seven years in primary 
and grammar schools, chiefly in drilling little children 
to observe in the most careful manner the pauses, and 
meaning of words and sentences, under a fire of criti- 
cism that scorches the infant mind, and kills all original 
force of conception or expression. This, at best, in- 
structs the child in silent reading. But it fails even of 
that, since children need the object before the theory 
_ in reading, as everywhere. One child’s story read in a 
living, inspiring way to a group of children, will open 
their minds to the understanding of the narrative more 
effectually than a month’s drill in the regulation way. 
A child can be led to examine the structure, and hunt 
for the significance of a story that has awakened his 
interest, while the “elegant extract” that has not 
touched his soul, is only a corpse, and dissection is a 
horror and disgust to all save experts. 

While our methods of teaching silent reading need a 
vital and radical change, we must supplement them with 
a totally different method of instruction in oral reading. 
Bring before this eager child audience, every day, one 
of the number who has something to read of his own 
selection, which he alone has heard, but which has 
touched him, from the newspaper, the story book, the 
Bible,—what not! Change teacher and children to an 
expectant audience, and make curly-headed Josiah, or 
pretty little Hannah, the reader of the hour. The test 
of success is to make every auditor hear, to keep the 
attention of the crowd, to read the extract so that every 
hearer can give an intelligible account of it, to awaken 
a genial and sustained interest in the discourse. The 
result of this is:—you change the humdrum drawler of 
the class-row to an eager child-orator, on the lookout 
for the most interesting theme to bring to the class ; 
you concentrate the attention of the audience upon the 
speaker ; you direct the critical faculty to the right 
points, and make every child a judge, not of minor 
matters, but of the general effect of the reading ; you 
train children to habits of accurate listening; you 
change the teacher from a policeman to an older friend, 
helping a crowd of little ones to understand and enjoy 
a delightful exercise. In proportion as this method of 
teaching oral reading, is added to an improved method 


for the examination of sentences, and obtaining the 
meaning from the printed page, shall he succeed in 
making all children intelligible and intelligent readers, 
and develop in the few of exceptional ability, that most 
delightful of all human accomplishments, a style of 
graceful, forcible, elegant reading. 


ReaD Mr. Stetson’s article, showing what schools can 
do, and have done, to increase and cultivate a taste for 
the beautiful. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Circular from the Agent of the Department of Education and 
Science for Massachusetts. 
INFORMATION AND PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO THE 
PREPARATION OF THE EXHIBIT IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 
The State Commissioners to the Exhibition have committed to 
the Board of Education the interests of Massachusetts in the De- 
partment of Education and Science. A committee of the board 
on the subject has been appointed, with full power, consisting of 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, Esq., Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., and Hon. 
Joseph White (Secreéary.) The undersigned has been appointed 
the Agent of the Buard, to take charge of the preparation and 
conducting of the exhibit of this department in their behalf, ex- 
cepting so much of it as relates to the preparation of an_histor- 
ical and statistical report of the educational departments and in- 
stitutions of the commonwealth. The office of the agency is in 
the “Centennial Building,” No. 25 Pemberton Square, Boston, 
where all desiring information on the subject are invited to apply, 
In person or by letter. 
This department is located in the main building. Each State is 
to be distinctly individualized; the State exhibit, in fact, being the 
unit. In the arrangement of our State exhibit, while the idea of 
unity and harmuny must control the scheme, the individuality of 
systems and institutions will be respected and preserved as far as 
possible. The disposition of the space set apart for this depart- 
ment has not yet been determined upon, for want of definite 
information on which to base the apportionment to the several 
States. It is therefore urgently requested that exhibitors should, 
at the earliest moment, inform the agency as to the amount of 
space desired. There will be no charge for space. As all ex- 
hibits must be in position, and finally arranged, not later than 
May Ist, contributors should aim to have all articles intended for 
exhibition in readiness for transportation by the middle of March, 
to secure their installation within the time allowed. 


The materials and objects of which the Zducation section of the 
exhibit is to be composed, are, — 1. Historical and statistical re- 
ports of systems and institutions, prepared for the occasion: (a) 
by the National Bureau of Education; (6) by State authorities; 
(c) by muncipalities; (¢ ) and by institutions. 2. Objects illustrat- 
ing the history, progress, working condition, and results of sys- 
tems and institutions, and constituting the exhibition in the spe- 
cific sense of the word. Under this head there are comprised 
three kinds of objects: first, the materiel for educational uses, 
namely, buildings and grounds, furniture and fittings, apparatus 
and appliances, and text-books and books of reference; second, 
scholars’ work, comprising every exercise and performance that is 
susceptible of graphic representation,—all work of pen and pencil 
—and, in addition, mechanical constructions and productions, 
modelings and carvings — whether imitations or original designs; 
third, documentary information, in addition to the special reports 
above referred to, comprising all sorts of printed educational 
matter, such as papers and documents relating to the history, or 
ganization, administration, management, supervision, methods, and 
results of instruction, and the condition of State and municipal 
systems, of individual schools and institutions of learning. 


The Science section comprises the following classes of materials 
and objects :—1. Scientific and philosophical instruments and 
methods, comprising: (a4) apparatus and methods for research, 
experiment, and illustration ; (4) for the application of science to 
practical uses. 2. Examples of engineering—civil, dynamic, rail- 
road, military, and naval; maps—topographical, geological, botan- 
ical, meteorological, physical relief, etc.; terrestrial and celestial 
globes ; and generally, models and graphic representations of sci- 
entific work, whether pure or applied. 3. Illustrations of the phys- 
ical, social, and moral condition of man. The principal subjects 
included under this head in the “ Classification,” are: the nur- 
sery, physical exercises, food, the dwelling, commercial sys- 
tems and appliances, money, government and laws, benevolence, 
coéperative associations, religious organizations and systems, ex- 
hibitions, and fairs. Here will be represented gymnasiums, mar- 
kets, domestic architecture, boards of trade, coins, prisons, reform- 
atories, hospitals, asylums, societies for the propagation of relig- 
ion, and Sunday schools. All the numerous interests above sum- 
marized can be represented by historical and statistical reports, 
and by other publications ; institutions may be further represented 
by photographs, drawings, and models of buildings, arrange- 
ments, and fittings, and by specimens of special apparatus. 

In the representation of buildings, the aim should be to select, 
on the one hand, those of special historical interest, — as, for ex- 
ample, illustrating the progress in a particular department of ar- 
chitecture; and on the other, those showing the highest excellence 
attained within the sphere of the exhibitors’ authority. It is 
hoped that all the colleges and professional and scientific schools 
may represent all their buildings, with maps showing their loca- 
tion on their grounds. 

Buildings should be represented by perspective views, eleva- 
tions, and plans showing distinctly the internal arrangements. 
Photographic views of interiors are desired. Drawings of build- 
ings should be on the scale of an eighth of an inch to a foot. 
The plates of photographic representations should be fourteen 
inches by eighteen (14 X 18). Both kinds should be mounted on 
mounting board eighteen inches by twenty-two (18 X 22). Sam- 


ples of furniture and fittings in actual use are desired, and also 
samples of all patterns produced by the manufacturers in, the 
State. It is desirable that there should be in the exhibit typical 
specimens of sets of apparatus in actual use. Higher institutions 
are requested to send selections of peculiar excellence and scien- 
tific interest from their natural history collections, with specimens 
of their cases for the preservation and display of such objects. 

In scholars’ work, much must be left to the taste, judgment, in- 
vention, and fidelity of teachers. Every grade and description of 
work is wanted, —from the handiwork of kindergarten children, 
to the elaborate theses of the graduates of the university and 
the professional school. Individual productions of supreme ex- 
cellence are appropriate for this class of objects. But the chief 
aim should be either to show on the one hand, by specimens of 
lessons or class-work, methods of teaching and handling a branch, 
or by exanination papers, to exhibit the results attained in the 
several branches, — the standard of scholarship reached in all 
grades. Detailed information as to the preparation of scholars’ 
work is contained in Circular No. 5, of the present year, issued by 
the Bureau of Education, in the N. E. JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 
for July 10, and in a recent report by a Committee of Massachu- 
setts Superintendents, which will soon be issued in a circular from 
this agency, wholly devoted to details respecting scholars’ work, 

Documentary information, of all sorts, relating to this depart- 
ment is solicited. Everybody responsible for the representation 
of schools or other institutions embraced in the exhibit should at 
once get rid of the notion, if they are entertaining it, that any- 
thing in this line will be superfluous or useless. Catalogues and 
reports, single and in sets, are among the first things to be sug- 
gested. Belonging to the educational matter wanted, are registers 
(general and class), merit-rolls, forms of periodical reports of the 
conduct and standing of pupils, rewards of merit, certificates and 
diplomas, courses of study, programmes, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and books. So far as practicable, they should be put into suitable 
bindings, or portfolios, for convenience of arrangement and hand- 
ling. A set of all the school reports of the cities and towns of 
the State for the year ending April, 1875, is particularly desired. 

All authors are requested to contribute a set of their works,— 
if it is only one book or pamphlet. Of all publishers, a set of their 
publications is solicited. It is hoped that several representative 
cities and towns will send a set of the text-books and books of 
reference prescribed for use in their public schools. The cases 
for books should be neat, but without ornament, with glazed doors ; 
and, for convenience of installation, they should be exactly four 
feet high, or exactly wo feet high, with no bottom or top orna- 
ments except simple mouldings, and these should not extend be- 
yond the above designated dimensions. Permission for different 
dimensions will be given in special cases on application. 

It is respectfully suggested that every school board, the faculty 
or trustees of every incorporated educational institution, as well 
as the directors of all other institutions and establishments em- 
braced in the scope of the exhibit, should appoint a special com- 
mittee of its body on the subject of the Centennial Exhibition. 
All small articles intended for this exhibit, which are found ac- 
ceptable, will be receivod at this office from this time, and taken 
in charge without further trouble to the exhibitors. 

In the opinion of the best judges, the Education section of the 
exhibition will be, as it was. at. Vienna, the most interesting and 
the most important part of it. In contributing to its success, 
every American citizen will thereby bestow a great benefit, not 
only upon our own country, but upon other nations as well. For 
it is believed that more enlightened foreigners will visit the exhibi- 
tion for the purpose of examining our educational systems and of 
acquainting themselves with our institutions, than for any other 
object. Moreover, the most cultured nations of Europe will 
doubtless bring over with them exhibits of their systems of in. 
struction for comparison with our own. Such a comparison is cal- 
culated to benefit us greatly by giving usa better knowledge of 
our defects as well as our merits; and it would be a strange neg- 
lect not to take pains to be prepared as well as possible for this 
severe test. Massachusetts must not shrink from this competitive 
test; and she cannot, indeed, without bringing upon herself dis- 
credit, and disgrace even. And since the exhibit must be made, 
nothing remains but to make it what it should be, full and complete 
in all its parts. 

Nor would it be possible to overrate the importance of the sec- 
tion comprising the institutions not devoted to education. Here 
is to be grouped the characteristic indications of the progress of 
civilization among us. Comparison in these matters is the essen- 
tial condition of future advancement. It seems impossible that 
any enlightened and public-spirited citizen of the Commonwealth 
can be indifferent to this attempt to ascertain and represent in one 
view our standing in reference to these vital elements of social 
well-being. 

Additional circulars will be issued from the Agency as exigen- 
cies require and circumstances permit. Suggestions as to what to 


fecting the exhibit. Joun D. PHiierick, Agent. 
Pemberton Square, Boston, Nov. 13, 1875, 


— Among the contributions to the Centennial Exhibition from 
Massachusetts will be a Waltham watch made by female hands. 
The glass manufacturers of the State had a conference relative to a 


representation of their industry at the Centennial. 


do and how to do it are solicited from everybody interested in per- 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 
Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


Geographical Acting Charade.—Illinois. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


SCENE L—ILL. A sick room. ‘Traveler lying ona couch. Doc- 
tor feeling his pulse, and giving a pill. 

Doctor.—I am sorry, sir, you have fallen ill ; 
Let me feel your pulse; now take this pill. 

Traveler.—O doctor, indeed I am very ill, 

But I trust myself to your care and skill. (Curtain falls.) 
Scene Il.—In. Scene and characters as in Scene I. 
Trav.—Doctor, how much longer need I to stay in? 
Doc.—In the sunny street to walk, to-day you may begin. 
Trav.—True, the inn is pleasant, and the inmates kind. 
Doc.—But to keep you longer in I need not be inclined. 
Scene IIl—-Nots. Zhe same room. Traveler at the window. 

Noise of laughing, talking, and walking outside. 

Trav.—W hat a noise is passing; noise of busy men ; 

Really it is pleasant to be well again ; 

What a noise is passing; noise of girls and boys; 

Really it is pleasant just to hear the noise. (Curtain falls.) 
Scene A Street. Traveler. Doctor. People. 
Doc.—I'm glad you're out, sir, and no longer ill ; 

Thanks to our climate—that and my pill. 

Lady.—I'm glad that no longer you stay in the inn; 

To see our fine country you now must begin. 
Gentleman.—I'm glad you are able to bear some more noise. 

Now you must see all our gay girls and boys. 

Girl.—We’ve the finest prairies in all creation, 

With just the loveliest undulation. 

Boy.— We've wonderful fields of waving grain, 

Stretching afar o’er miles of plain. 

Countryman.—If you want to see something that ‘beats al! natur,’ 
Our city will show you an elevator. 

Farmer.—Come, and I'll show you my grazing land, 

Where cattle knee-deep in the clover stand. 

Music Dealers.—We make more love and war-songs, you know, 
Than all the rest of the world can show. 

Traveler. (With gestures of wonder.) — Wonderful doctor, won- 

derful pills ; 

Wonderful climate, curing all ills. 

Wonderful prairies, wonderful cattle ; 

Wonderful music, for love and for battle. 

Wonderful corn-land, wonderful State ; 

Ne’er shall I look on your wonderful mate! 

The land that out-boasts you, to me, my boys. 

Shall hear, for my answer, ///inois. 

Scenz V—CLosInG TABLEAU. Jilinois. ng lady dressed 
in the national colors, holding the me , and leaning on 
the arms of Jilinois ; an GLE AND SHIELD, with STATE 
SOVEREIGNTY AND N ATIONAL UNION, the motto. [See Web- 
ster’s Illustrated Unabridged Dictionary, ~ 1755-] 


Christmas Gifts ; or, What we do at our House. 


[For four little girls.] 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


First Girl.—What do you do at your house, when Christmas eve 
is nigh? 

Second Girl.—We stretch a line at the chimney-side, 

And mother sees it is strongly tied ; 

Then, hang our stockings, and go to bed. 

And just as soon as our prayer is said, 

We wonder and guess, till asleep we fall, 

What Santa Claus has for one and all. 

Then, long before daylight, we haste to pull 

From the line by the chimney our stockings full. 

And that’s what we do at our house. 

What do you do at your house when Christmas eve is nigh ? 
Third Girl_—We have in the parlor a Christmas tree ; 

And each has his own little mystery 

In hanging upon the branches green 

His gifts for the others, by them unseen. 

Then mother goes in, the candles to light, 

And everything is so gay and bright, 

That you ought to be there, our joy to see, 

When we have our gifts from the Christmas tree ; 

And that’s what we do at our house. 
What do you do at your house when Christmas eve is nigh ? 


Fourth Girl—We hear in the evening a rousing ring ; 
We hurry the door to open fling ; 
And, sure as you live, with his long white hair, 
And his jolly red face, Santa Claus is there! 
He opens his pack, and with laugh and shout, 
We take the presents he tosses about. 
Then he’s off ; but just after his visit is o’er, 
Uncle John comes in at the other door! 

And that’s what we do at our house. 


First Girl.—We, too, hang our stockings; but mother says, 
One thing we must do—all Christmas days— 
Just as sure as they come, just as long as we live ; 
Some gifts to the poor we must always give. 
So a basket she fills, on Christmas eve, 
And tells us just where our gifts to leave. 
Would you know how the best time at Christmas is found ? 
Help Santa Claus carry his basket around; 

For that’s what we do at our house. 


Holiday a of peep ‘oncert and Christmas 
and New-Year exercises by M. B. and ue 'B. Slade. pee so cents. Send to 
John E. Miller, Chicago, or M. B.C. Slade, Fall River, Mass. 


The Little Fairies. 
BY M. 3. SLADE. 


Do you think there are no fairies ? 
Do you think the Fairy Queen 
On midsummer night nowhere is 
In the moonlight to be seen ? 
Hear the story we are telling; 
Ten with us are always dwelling ; 
Ere our song has ceased its swelling 
You shall see them,—by-and-by. 


In sweet summer when the air is 
Full of fragrance of the flowers, 
Then our busy little fairies 
Seek the shady dells and bowers ; 
And they bring us pretty posies, 
Lilies, violets, and roses ; 
Ere our fairy story closes 
You shall see them,—by-and-by. 


When the Autumn days of glory 
Ripened fruits in clusters fling, 
Then the fairies of our story 
Grapes and apples to us bring ! 
And when soft, white snow is falling, 
At the merry children’s calling 
They will join the gay snow-balling,— 
You shall see them,—by-and-by. 


That kind works of love and duty, 
In the home, and in the school, 
Is the only way of beauty, 
Is our fairies’ golden rule. 
In whatever work their share is, 
More and more we hope their care is 
To be faithful little fairies,— 
You shall see them,—by-and-by. 


Softly sound our tuneful numbers, 
For they now are drawing near, 
Waking up from quiet slumbers 
Soon our fairies shall appear. 
Now each queen shall forward bring hers ; 
Not a single fairy lingers! 
They are just our ten white fingers ! 
Don’t you see them dancing by ? 
[At the closing couplet let all the little hands unclasp and all the 
fingers twist about, raised high above the head. Music for this 
song may be found in “ National School Singer,” published by 
S. Barnes & Co., New York. This is the latest song book for 
day schools, and the material is admirable in every respect.] 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


VIL—FRENCH ORNITHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 
It is composed of 28 letters: 
1, 13, 18, 12, 2, 5, 23, 28, 4, 25, 28, 8, are best known at Thanksgiving. 
24, 27, 16, once saved a city. 
20, 12, 13, 18, 16, 9, 11, 2, soars high and sings sweetly. 
7, 17, 24, 26, has one hundred and two eyes. 
1, 16, 22, 21, 22, 24, 14, 15, 16, 6, 18, is a little bird, 
19, 6, 10, 3, each of these has done to his 26, 27, 28 
My whole is a proverb the French have to show, 
We patient must be with things little and slow. 


M. B. C. 


VIL—WORD SQUARE. 

The first to taste death. 

A round stalk or stem. 

A river in Germany. 

Food longed for in the desert. 

VIIL—LOST STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

Is all the ore gone in the mine you delve? 
The columbiad was used in eighteen hundred twelve. 
The cut—ah, me! it smarts like flame. 
Louis, I anagram your name. 
Birds of the north carol in a dale. 
Birds of the south carol in a vale. 
Adel a war engaged in with Aden. 
Said I, O wait for me, pretty maiden. 


Will you go to the Calif, or Niagara to see? 

I knew Yorkshire is in England, did you? 

I knew Jersey is in the English channel, too. 
Oh, doctor, ill I noise can bear. 

Sailors miss our Indian summer air. 

In Diana you see a goddess fair. 

The Neva dashes a rushing race. 

Put a comma in every proper place. 

When storm-shaken tuck your pants in your boots. 
Give Mary landaus for riding, her taste that suits. 
Once I had a cot; ah, now I have none! 

But oh! I ought never to live alone. 

Two towns to connect I cut a railroad between. 
His face was florid at morning whén seen. 
Thalaba made poet Southey’s fame. 

Rage or giant despair o’er came. 

I shall do some washing to-night, she said. 
Eternal snows cover Mont Blanc’s head. 

It exasperates me to hear that sound. 

Mount Ida houses have galleries around. 

Many a color a dolphin shows ere dead. 

The common tanager is partly red. 

I can teach you to make nice Indian bread. 
Were the tastes of Penn sylvan, I asked of Ned. 
Morn is dewy, O mingle in games she said. 
Come, Missis, sip pigeon broth made at the fire. 


Raphael’s pictures of the virgin I always admire. M. B.C. s. 


IX.—CHARADE. 
My frst is a sound your lips never must own. 
My second—that sound is a donkey’s tone. 
My ¢hird you never must make your face, 
My whole is a quiet and pleasant place 
Where wisdom and wit you can always find, 


If to open their caskets you feel inclined. M. B. C. S. 


X.—ENIGMA. 
My frst and my second, when you understand ’em, 
Appear like two donkeys when harnessed up, tandem. 
My ¢Aird, if you scan it intently, you'll see 
That only a form of myself it will be. 
My fourth and my f/tA, you will soon understand, 
Are the race and the people of every land. 
My whole caused the death of my fourth and fi/th’s chief, 
And my feurth and fifth mourned him with symbols of grief. 

M. B.C. S. 


XI.—NINETEEN SCRIPTURE CITIES. 
1. A city of a king and priest who had no lineage. 
2. A city where beloved John died of a great old age. 
3. A city where Apollos dwelt, mighty and eloquent. 
4. A city where, by Festus sent, a great apostle went. 
5. A city where St. Paul abode and labored with his hands. 
6. A city from which Abraham went to seek the promised land. 
7. A city where St. Paul was born where he for refuge fled. 
8. A city whereto Abraham came to weep for Sarah, dead. 
g. Acity near the wilderness where Jesus went away. 
10. A wicked city of the plain destroyed in one dread day. 
11. A city where more wine was found, when first supply had failed. 
12. Acity where St. Paul once touched when he from Cods sailed. 
13. A city where Paul and Barnabas from persecution came. 


A.|14. A city where Lydia heard Paul the things of God proclaim. 


15. A city from which Hiram came when he for Solomon 
wrought. 

16. A city of the Chaldees whence Abraham first was brought. 
17. A city with its suburbs to Merari’s children given. 

18. A city that once heard a song sung by the host of heaven. 

19. A city to which St. John wrote, the second of the seven. 
Now you must do, these names to find, if you will learn them well, 
The thing that their initials found to you will plainly tell. 

M. S. 


XII.—CHARADE. 
When in the condition my frst doth imply, 
We see and we think, we laugh and we cry; 
Made of six letters, and syllables two, 
It pertains to all animals, breathing like you. 
My ext is one syllable, of it we say 
When things are exceedingly dead, such are they. 
My whole is a man in whose name can be said 
There was a conjunction of both quick and dead, 
Though dead, he in history lives evermore, 
Because of strange lands that he died to explore. 


XIII.—DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Half a hundred. A fleet of ships, and a sharpening 
Latin for nothing. tool. 

Blacksmith’s instrument. To pattern by. 

To intercede. Not very tight. 

Odd, or a part of steam-engine. Conclusion. 

A distinguished traveler. The beginning and end of ease. 
The middle letters read horizontally, and vertically give a great 
African explorer. The four sides, excluding common letters, show, 
first, what he has achieved; second, his enterprise; third, what 


What do you do at your house when Christmas eve is nigh? 


Noah, reached from the ark, an’ sassafras picked he. 


he crossed to reach it; fourth, in what he long time lay. 
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Notes and Correspondence. 


The Tableau Synoptique. 


EARLSBURY PARK, NEAR Royston, 
HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND, Oct. 2oth, 1875. 


To the Editor of The New-England : 

With reference to the notice you have kindly given of my “ Tableau 
Synoptique,” published, this year, by Messrs. Hachette & Co., No. 
18 King William street, Strand, London, I request you to permit 
me to state that the utmost consideration for economy in the em- 
ployment of arbitrary symbols, and of diacritical marks, has been 
always kept in view. Thus: 

1. The use of Italics has been entirely dispensed with. 2. The 
mark of union (—) shows where vowels and consonants are com- 
bined in pronunciation. 3. The figures ! 2% serve to distinguish, 
respectively, thirteen of the vowels. 4. The figure ! only is needed 
to distinguish the compound consonant (consonne digraphe) th! no. 
35 from th no. 34. §- Finally, only 14 symbols (13 vowels, and 1 
consonant), out of the total number of 46 symbols need to be thus 
distinguished, while the five vowels most used in all languages, as 
well as the consonants, with the one exception above-mentioned, 
can remain without diacritical marks. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

HENRY CLINTON. 


An Explanation. 


CHELMSFORD, Mass., Oct. 25th, 1875. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Some teachers wish to ask if notice of educational meetings can- 
not be given a week before they occur, rather than the week of oc- 
currence? Reason for asking, we failed to attend the association 
at Bridgewater, because we depended upon the JouRNAL to give 
the time, and it was not received until after the meeting. * 


[We always publish the programmes of institutes and associa- 
tions weeks in advance of the time of meetings, provided we have 
them. The only exception to the rule is when the copy comes too 
late for publication. In order to insure publication in any partic- 
ular issue, the article should be sent to us as early as Saturday of 
the previous week. Tuesday and Wednesday are publication days, 
and all matter received on Monday or Tuesday is liable to lie 
on the table for one week. We hope the officers of associations 
will favor us with the earliest copy of the programmes of their 
meetings, and with an early report of the proceedings, as our read- 
ers depend upon the JOURNAL to obtain the information, and this 
medium is worth more than an issue of 10,000 circulars. An early 
notice in our columns will give to wide-awake associations of 
teachers a good attendance. And a few extra copies sent for the 
benefit of teachers who call at our office will be paper, ink, and 
postage well expended. Send your notices early and often.—ED.] 

Reform in Orthography. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

At the State Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania, held at 
Wilkesbarre, August 10, 11, and 12, 1875, a resolution was offered 
by Professor Allen, for the appointment of a committee of five 
persons to confer with the committee of the Philological Associa- 
tion in regard to a revision of our orthography, and was adopted. 
The resolution is given as follows : 


Resolved, That we hail with plezure the contemplated change in 
the method of spelling, and that we wil most hartily codperate 
with and aid aul feasible plans for bringing about so desirable a 
result; also that a committee of five be appointed to confer with 
that raised by the filological convention for a like purpose, and 
that if deemed advisable, sed committee be instructed to mem- 
orialize the Legislature to aid the work by legal enactments. 


The Pons Asinorum. 
WHITINSVILLE, Oct. 30th, 1875. 
To the Editor of The New-England : . 

I am much pleased with J. S. R.’s demonstration of the “ Pons 
Asinorum” (so-called), in a recent JOURNAL, for it is the simplest 
I have ever seen; but why does he,—why do so many other teach- 
ers, call the proposition domonstrated, the “ Pons Asinorum”? 
Our dictionaries tell us that the fifth proposition, book first, of 
Euclid is so-called, and Playfair’s Euclid contains the following 
theorem of that proposition: “The angles at the base of an Isos- 
celes triangle are equal to one another ; and if the equal sides be 
produced, the angles upon the other side of the base shall be 
equal.” Both cannot be, unless there are two Pontes Asinorum. 
I suppose that the error, started as truth, has been handed down 
from instructors to pupils for years, and is now accepted as a fact 
without any question. It is like the common error found in some 
of our works on the English language, that the word “ is” is not 
found in our version of the Bible. The fact may be learned by 
any one who will turn to Lev. xxv, 5. The comparatively recent 
introduction of “ its” into our language has undoubtedly given rise 
to this statement. E. E. 

Sectarian Common Schools. 
Newport, R. L., Nov. 1875. 
To the Editor of the New-England: 

I agree with your correspondent, “ Anti-Sectarian,” that many 
of our public schools in New-England are still sectarian, in that 
they require pupils to be present at certain religious exercises, 
without reference to the wishes of their parents. There is one 
New-England State which should, however, be excepted. In the 
official “ School Manual containing the School Laws of Rhode 
Island,” it is expressly pointed out that “The constitution and 


laws of the State give no power to a school committee, nor is 
there any authority in the State, by which the reading of the Bible 
or praying in school, either at the opening or at the close, can be 
commanded and enforced;” (p. 257). “Statute law and school 
committees’ regulations can enforce neither the use nor the disuse 
of such devotional exercises. School committees may recom- 
mend, but they can go no farther”; (p. 258.) And again, “If the 
committee prescribe or the teacher wishes to have the Bible read 
in school, it should not be forced upon any children whose parents 
have any objections whatever to its use ;” (p. 198.) Accordingly 
the school regulations of Rhode Island laws usually stop at “ rec- 
ommending” the reading of the Bible in the schools; and I have 
never heard of an instance where this exercise was made compul- 
sory on any child, after the parents had objected; nor do I be- 
lieve that this would occur, so strong are the traditions of religious 
freedom in Rhode Island. 

It is worth noticing that in Canada, where the Lord’s Prayer forms 
a prescribed part of the opening exercises at every grammar school, 
and the ten commandments have to be taught to all the pupils, 
there is an express provision that “no pupil shall be compelled 
to be present at these exercises against the wish of his parent or 
guardian, expressed in writing to the head-master of the school.” 
I had supposed that some such provision existed in Massachu- 
setts, until I read the letter of “ Anti-Sectarian.” 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Singular or Plural ? 
ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 27th, 1875. 
To the Editor of the New-England : 

In the interesting article entitled “Singular or Plural,” in the 
JOURNAL of Oct. 23d, I think “the point is not well taken” in 
regard to the sentence : “ The crown and glory of life is character.” 
The principal subject is “character” —a noun singular. Such 
cases are provided for in most grammars by a rule which says: 
“ The verb must agree with the substantive nearest it, or the one 
which is more naturally the subject of it. What do you think of 
the following sentence taken from Richard Grant White’s article 
on “ Heterophemy,” in the Ga/axy for November: “ The discovery 
of that must be left to profounder investigators than I can hope 
ever to be”? As one person can never hope to be “ investigators,” 
would it not be better to say a profounder investigator, etc. ? 

——o 
The Vowel in Path, Ask, Calf, ete. 
ANDovER, Mass., Oct. 25th, 1875. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

I think Professor Whitney quite correct in saying that leading 
orthoépists now require a flattened sound of a in the words ca/m, 
calf, pass, path, chance, etc., mentioned in the last JouRNAL. Yet 
the sound should not be identicalLwith a in fat. This is an error. 
Besides the sound of a is not the same in the entire list of words 
given. In calm, calf, and halve, it approximates very nearly to 
the a in far ; but in raft, after, chance, answer, etc., it is scarcely 
distinguishable from a in fat. In still another class of these words 
the true medial sound is preserved, which is as far from a in fat 
as from a in far, in quantity, though allied to the @ in far in qual- 
ity; I allude to the words a/as, pass, path, aunt, daunt, chant, etc. 
D. P. L. 


To the Editor of the New-England : 

Seeing your request in the JoURNAL of Oct. 23d that readers 
should give their opinion as to the true sonnd of @ in fass, aunt, 
staff, etc., I will state that the vowel scale of the Phonic Short- 
hand Chart lately prepared for use in the schools of New York 
city, the one used in Dr. Leigh’s “ Pronouncing Orthography,” 
and that given as the basis of phonetic print in the “Journal of 
Phonography,” all three agree in noting eight LONG vowel sounds 
heard in the words feel, fail, fare, far, fur, fault, foe, fool ; eight 
sHoRT, heard in fill, fell, fat, fast, fun, fop, phonic (or whole and 
the sound of first 0 in propose) full; and four COMPOUND vowel 
sounds, as in frre, foil, foul, feud.. 

The a sound in question is the short sound of the @ in far ; 
differing not in quality but in quantity. There is a short (quan- 
tity) sound of the vowel in fau/t, call, corn, which is heard in gone, 
cost, offer ; it is certainly not identical with the o in not, folly, etc., 
yet it is not equal to that in aw/. It is to be hoped that the impor- 
tant question you ask in another column of the same issue, 
“ Should not this matter of pronunciation receive more complete 
and positive attention in the schoolroom”? will be affirmatively an- 
swered and acted on. Give teachers a purely phonetic alphabet 
wherewith to illustrate correct and incorrect pronunciation, and 
the now almost impossible task will become not only practicable but 
pleasant. Exiza B. BuRNs. 

A Card. 

Miss Almira Seymour regrets exceedingly that her views on the 
important subject of elocution should have been so misappre- 
hended as appears in the article by“ A. E. W.” in the last number 
of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTion. So soon as she can find an 
hour of leisure from professional engagements, she will ask space 
in the columns of the JOURNAL for a statement in detail of her 
opinion—the result of many years’ experience. 

Boston, November 34, 1875. 


— Mr. Thomas Carlyle, although 79 years of age, is said to shut 


himself up every evening to study. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


New Hampshire. 


KEENE.—The Keene (N. H.) Natural History Society met at 
the high-school room, Keene, on the evening of the 4th inst., Pres- 
ident Wheelock in the chair. G. H. Gilbert read an Snteresting 
essay on fourmalines ; which also formed the basis of some re- 
marks by L. B. Fiske, principal of the high school, relative to a 
location of various kinds of tourmalines in Paris, Me. The dona- 
tions of the evening, which were mentioned and described at some 
length by the president, consisted in part of some very nice speci- 
mens of white, pink, black, and green tourmalines,—Dr. F. S. 
Stratton, donor; a young alligator, a chameleon, and a star-nose 
mole, all well preserved in alcohol,—Mrs. F. A. Barker, donor ; 
some Franklinite with felspar and oxide of zinc,—Prof. S. H. 
Brackett of St. Johnsbury, Vt., donor; some fossils and dog-tooth 
spar,—Rev. G. W. Brown, donor; a violet salamander in alcohol, 
B. F. Allen, donor; specimens of picrosmine, zoisite, and tale,— 
A. S. Wait, Esq., of Newport, donor. The president remarked 
on the growth of turtles’ shells and fishes’ bones, illustrated by 
specimens. Next meeting December 2. 

D. W. GILpert, Secretary. 


Massachusetts. 


LASELL SEMINARY.—Major H. C. Dane, of Boston, delivered 
the third lecture in the Seminary course, Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 10, taking for a subject “Oddities of European Life.” 
Lasell is enjoying a course of lectures of rare merit. Rev. George 
C. Lorimer, D.D., opened the course, taking for his subject “ The 
Uneducated Poets of Scotland.” 


THE TEACHER'S INSTITUTE AT HAYDENVILLE.—The two-days’ 
session of the Teachers’ Institute at Haydenville closed success- 
fully, Friday evening, November 12. One hundred and eight 
teachers and school officers registered their names. Sixteen towns 
were represented. The evening lectures were given by Mr. E. A. 
Hubbard, subject, Education as an Investment; by Prof. Walter 
Smith, subject, Technical Schools, and Art Culture; by Secretary 
Joseph White, subject, Good Government Conditioned upon the 
Education of the Whole People. The evening lectures were fol- 
lowed by select readings by Mrs. Walton. The day exercises con- 
sisted of Language Lessons and Grammar, and Arithmetical Anal- 
ysis, by Mr. Hubbard; of Vocal Culture and Reading by Mrs. 
Walton; of the Analysis of the Mental Powers and a Course of 
Studies suited to their Development, by Professor Dickinson, and 
of Primary and Advanced Arithmetic, Geography, and a lecture 
on School Organization, by Mr. Walton, who had the general 
management of the institute. 

The teachers present took an active part by questioning the lec- 
turers. A feature of this series of institutes is a division into 
sections, making a choice of subjects somewhat optional with the 
members. 


— The Boston school commitiee, at their last meeting, voted to 
adopt the Franklin First, Second, Third Intermediate, and Sixth 
Readers; the Fourth and Fifth had been previously adopted. 
The entire “ Franklin Series” are thus adopted for the Boston 
schools. 


Rhode Island. 


MEETING OF STATE BOARD OF EpDUCATION,—A special meet- 
ing of the board of education was held November 3. The special 
object of the meeting was to consider the subject of Rhode 
Island’s participation in the “Centennial” in the department of 
Education. It was the unanimous opinion of the members pres- 
ent that the State should be represented; and that it ought to 
make a highly creditable exhibition. The outlines of a scheme, 
designed to serve as a basis of operation in the work of prepara- 
tion, was submitted and accepted; and Rev. D. Leach, D.D., and 
Thomas B. Stockwell were appointed a committee to prepare a 
circular for immediate distribution throughout the State. 

The library committee reported resolutions granting aid to the 
Jamestown Philomenian Library and the Narragansett Library 
Association, which were adopted. 

The committee on evening schools reported applications received 
from thirteen different towns, and recommended appropriations in 
their favor to the amount of about $2,500. 


WoonsocKET.—The fall term of the high school, which closed 
November 5, has been, in spite of the interruption of the fire, and 
other obstacles, one of: marked success. The percentage of at- 
tendance was 97.6 per cent. Out of 47 pupils 23 were not absent 
at all, and 21-were not tardy, during the term. A new laboratory 
has been fitted up and supplied with needed chemicals for the com- 
ing term’s work. There is a genuine love of work, and a lively 
interest in all school affairs manifest in the pupils, and we con- 
gratulate the town upon the possession of such a school. 


WEsTEeRLY.—At the regular teaceer’s meeting held last week, 
the first exercise was with a class in singing and spelling, conducted 
by Miss Hall, of the second primary room, Elm Street School 
Subsequently essays were read by Mrs. J, M.E. Drake and Miss 
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Clark. The former was upon “ Politeness in the School-Room,” 
the latter on “ Promises Unfulfilled.” Both papers were eminently 
practical in their nature, and the points presented were such as to 
commend themselves to every earnest teacher. 


CUMBERLAND.—The schools at Valley Falls closed on Novem- 
ber 5, for ajweek’s vacation, The two departments are under the 
care of Mr. J. A. Keach, for the grammar, and Miss A. Allen, as- 
sisted by Miss Dora A. Bucklin, for the primary. The percentage of 
attendance was 95 for the former and 91 for the latter. Eighteen 
pupils in the grammar, and 28 in the primary department have 
been perfect in attendance. 


MIDDLETOWN.—An exhibition was given at the school-house in 


district No. 3, the Wyeth School, on Friday evening, the 5th inst., |" 


by Miss Mary E. Hammond and the pupils who have been under 
her charge the past sammer. The affair was highly creditable to 
all concerned. At the close of the exhibition a copy of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary was presented to the teacher by the pupils 
as a token of their love and esteem. 


Connecticut. 


HARTFORD.—The school visitor’s report for Hartford gives a 
carefully prepared summary of facts pertaining to the schools of 
that town. The enumeration of January, 1875, shows a falling off 
of 302 in the number of children. Of the whole number (9,332) 
6,636 were registered in the several district schools, 157 are re- 
ported as in private schools, beside 1,520 in Roman Catholic 
schools. The High School contains 178 of those enumerated, 
and a much larger number who were either above the age of enu- 
meration, or non-resident. Five hundred and eighty-seven were 
enrolled in the two evening schools, about three-fourths of whom 
were over 16 years of age. 

The report speaks in high terms of Mr. Chauncey Harris, for 
more than thirty years principal of the South School, who passed 
away within the last school year. So long had he been among 
us, SO wise, judicious, and practical were all his opinions and man- 
agement, that he had become a very high, if not the highest au- 
thority in his specialty. Asa teacher and head of a school, he was a 
model man. His manners and address were engaging ; his words 
were words of wisdom; and the tones of his voice and his looks 
equally evinced the kindness of his heart. His acquirements were 
ample and varied, and in imparting knowledge he knew how to fix 
and retain the attention of his pupils, so as to secure the happiest 
results, both as to the amount and the character of “his instruction; 
while none who visited his school could fail to see how well he 
understood the almost divine art of government, securing at once 
the hearty obedience, respect, and esteem of all under his charge. 
Long will his name be held in honor and affectionate remembrance, 
and the good he has done will survive through many coming gen- 
erations.” 

The entire cost of the public schools, including the high school, 
was $187,269, of which sum $102,028 was paid for teachers’ wages. 
All but one of the ten districts levied a district tax, the aggregate 
of such tax being $102,022. 

The high school received $15,000 a year from the town treasury, 
the remainder of its expenses being paid from the income of the 
old “ Hopkins Grammar School” fund (dating from 1660), and the 
tuition of non-resident scholars. A large number of such schol- 
ars attend regularly from towns on every side. The number of 
new pupils admitted in the year was 227; the number dismissed, 
140; the whole number enrolled, 541, a great increase upon any 
former year. The spacious school-rooms of the new high-school 
building are already more than full. The deservedly high reputa- 
tion of the school thus occasions a temporary inconvenience. The 
number of graduates the last year was 45, of whom 19 were young 
gentlemen and 26 young ladies. 

The “ district system” is tenaciously retained in Hartford. On 
this subject the report says: “In some respects a consolidated 
school system would operate here more efficiently than that which 
now exists, and our outlying or suburban districts would undoubt- 
edly be quickened and improved thereby. But the state of our 
schools generally is such,—so fully alive to their interests are our 
citizens,—that more can hardly be asked than to maintain in full 
force and efficiency our present organization. The not unfrequent 
meetings of our citizens for district educational purposes should 
be encouraged and maintained. A sense of personal responsibility 
should ever accompany the citizen on these occasions ; and to les- 
sen his weight by taking from him, even measurably, their control, 
and placing it in a central board beyond the reach of his direct in- 
fluence, would, we fear, impair his present interest, in at least an 
equal, and probably in a greater proportion. It cannot be denied, 
moreover, that at the present time the affairs of most of our school 
districts are most faithfully, energetically, and in the main wisely 
conducted by their respective committees, and at a nominal cost ; 
all the time subject to the supervision and active control of those 
most interested,—the people who support and patronize them. 
Here for the present we may safely permit them to remain.” 


— The world is governed by three things: Wisdom, Authority, 
and Appearances. Wisdom is for thoughtful people, authority for 
rough people, and appearances for the great mass of superficial 
people, who can look only at the outside.” 
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Colleges. 


HARVARD.—The match game of foot-ball between Harvard and 
Yale, played at New Haven on Saturday last, resulted in an easy 
victory for Harvard. The game was the first one of the kind 
ever played between the two universities. The candidates 
for the University crew are being thoroughly coached and exer- 
cised by Mr. Loring, 69. The men run four miles three evenings 
in the week, and will soon run six. They will practice on the river 
until the ice closes the channel. As at present made up the crew 
consists of the following members: Loring, '78, captain and 
stroke ; Bancroft ’78, Jacobs ’79, Warden °78, James (L. S. S.), 
Lemoyne '78, bow; Hastings ’76, and Irving (L. S. S.) substitutes. 
A rifle club, composed of undergraduates, will be formed 
this winter and target practice begun early in the spring, a range 
having been secured near the college. The nine begin 
exercising in the gymnasium next week, and will continue through 
the winter. A new uniform will be used in the spring, bearing an 
embroidered “ Harvard” on the breast of the shirts instead of the 
former “ H.” 


BowbDoin. — Class Officers. —Seniors: Marshal, W. Alden ; 
president, A. Sanford; orator, C. S. Andrews; poet, —————; 
historian, W. G. Waitt; prophet, J. A. Morrill; chaplain, C. H. 
Clark ; odist, J. H. White; parting address, C. T. Hawes; com- 
mittee of arrangements—A. T. Parker, J. G. Libby, C. G. Burn- 
ham; committee on music—W.H. G. Rowe, H. E. Hall, G. T. 
Prince ; committee on pictures—G. Parsons, E. B. Newcomb, O. 
C. Evans. Yuniors: President, J. A. Roberts; vice-president, G. 
W. Tillson; secretary, P. G. Brown; treasurer, C. E. Knight ; 
chaplain, J. E. Chapman; orator, C. W. Morrill; poet, C. A. 
Perry; marshal, H. D. Wiggin; committee of arrangements—R. 
E. Peary, A. J. Bolster, P. H. Ingalls. Sophomores: President, C. 
M. Jacobs; secretary and treasurer, J. W. Thing; committee of 
arrangements—B. Potter, T. M. Pray, S. E. Smith. Freshmen : 
President, Tarbox ; vice-president, Fifield ; secretary, Smith; 
treasurer, Kimball; historian, Brown; prophet, Henderson ; poet, 
Johnson; toast master, Beane; committee of arrangements—By- 
ron, Ring, Dinsmore ; committee on odes, H. E. Bourne, Hastings, 
Castner. 


Turrs.—The second foot-ball eleven, H. D. Nash ’77, captain, 
played the first eleven of Bates College at Lewiston, Me., on the 
6th inst. Tufts victorious. The Dartmouth students 
have declined to accept the challenge of our foot-ball club to play 
this fall. The fall meeting of the Athletic Associations 
took place last Wednesday. Mr. George T. Knight ’72 
(Div. School ’75), has been elected assistant professor of Rhetoric 
and Church History in the Divinity School, and has entered upon 
his duties. The seniors have elected Mr. W. Loring 
Clarke, “352 Washington street, Boston, for class photographer. 
It is reported that the faculty have voted to abolish winter 
vacation after this year, and to open the fall term two weeks later, 
thus including the whole academical year in one term. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE LITERARY ASSOCIATION.—The second an- 
nual contest in Oratory will be held at the Academy of Music, 
New York city, on January 4th, 1876, at 8.00 p. m.; the competi- 
tive examination in Mathematics, at the New York University, 
corner of University Place and Waverly Place, New York city, on 
the Wednesday following Thanksgiving Day,—examinations to 
commence at 10.00 a. m.; the competitive examination in Greek, 
at the New-York University, corner of University Place and Wav- 
erly Place, New-York city, on the Wednesday following Thanks- 
giving Day,—examination to commence at 10.00a.m. The com- 
peting students in Mathematics and Greek will be received at the 
New-York University, on ‘the day of the examination, by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. 

The various judges and examiners are William Cullen Bryant, 
Whitelaw Reid, George William Curtis; Thos. Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, James T. Fields, Richard Grant White; C. H. Davis, 
Simon Newcomb, P. S. Mirchie; T. W. Chambers, C. T. Lewis, 
Wm. R. Dimmock. 

Prizes.—A prize of $200.00 is offered by the association for the 
best essay on each of the given subjects. Honorary mention will 
also be made in each case of the second best essay. The associ- 
ation offers $300.00 as a first prize, and $200.00 as a second prize, 
in both Greek and Mathematics. The association offers $200.00 
as a first prize, and $150.00 as a second prize, in Oratory. At the 
close of the contest in Oratory, the examiners in Essays, Mathemat- 
ics. and Greek, will announce their respective decisions. 


— Prof. George S. Morris, of the University of Michigan, who 
translated Ueberweg’s “ History of Philosophy,” is writing an orig- 
inal work with the same title, which will be published by Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. It will have an introduction by President Porter, 
of Yale. Professor Morris is still a young man, having graduated 
at Dartmouth, in 1361. 


— The arrangements made with Professor Roth, by Professor 
Whitney, of Yale College, during his recent visit to Europe for 
their new edition of the “ Athavarveda,” are complete. They have 
a mass of most valuable fresh material for it, and hope soon to be 
in possession of a manuscript far older than the best of those yet in 


their hands, much superior as that is to any before known. 


An Interesting Document. 


[We publish below a rare and curious document. It 
is the will of Washington’s mother, as written by her- 
self, and recorded in the clerk’s office of Spottsylvania 
county, Va. In 1866 the original was in the possession 
of Mr. J. Chew, of Fredericksburg. ] 


In the name of God, Amen: I, Mary Washington, of 
Fredericksburg, in the county of Spottsylvania, being in 
good health, but calling to mind the uncertainty of this 
life, and willing to dispose of what remains of m 
worldly estate, do make and publish this, my last will, 
recommending my soul into the hands of my Creator, 
hoping for a remission of all my sins, through the merits 
and mediations of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind, 
I dispose of al] my worldly estate as follows: 

Imprimis.—I give to my son, General George Wash- 
ington, all my lands on Accokeek Run, in the county of 
Stafford, and also my negro boy George, to him and his 
heirs forever ; also my best bed, bedstead, and Virginia 
cloth curtains (the same that stands in my best room), 
my quilted blue and white quilt, and best dressing-glass, 


Item.—I give and devise to my son, Charles Wash- 
ingtun, my negro man Tom, to him and his assigns for- 
ever. 

ltem.—I give and devise to my daughter, Betty Lewis, 
my phzton and bay horse. 

Ltem.—I give and devise to my daughter-in-law, Han- 
nah Washington, my purple cloak lined with shag. 

tiem.—I give and devise to my grandson, Corbin 
Washington, my negro wench, old Bet, my riding-chair, 
and two black horses, to him and his assigns forever. 

ltem.—I give and devise to my grandson, Fielding 
Lewis, my negro man Frederick, to him and his assigns 
forever ; also, eight silver table-spoons ; half my crock- 
ery ware, and the blue and white china, walnut book- 
case, oval table, one bed, one bed-spread, one pair of 
sheets, one pair of blankets, one white counterpane, 
two table-cloths, six red-leather chairs, half of my pew- 
ter, and one-half my iron kitchen-furniture. 

ltem.—I give and devise to my grandson, Lawrence 
Lewis, my negro wench, Lydia, to him and his assigns 
forever. 

Jtem.—I give and devise to my granddaughter, Betty 
Carter, my negro woman Little Bet, and her future in- 
crease, to her and her assigns forever ; also, my largest 
looking-glass, my walnut writing-desk with drawers, a 
square dining-table, one bed, bedstead, bolsters, one 
pillow, one blanket and pair of sheets, white Virginia 
cloth counterpane and purple curtains, my red and 
white tea-china, teaspoons, and the other half of pew- 
ter, crockery ware, and the remainder of my kitchen 
furniture. 

ltem.—I give to my grandson, George Washington, 
my next best dressing-glass, one bedstead, bed, bolster, 
one pillow, one pair of sheets, one blanket and counter- 
pane. 

Jtem.—I devise all my wearing apparel to be divided 
among my granddaughters, Betty Carter, Fanny Ball, 
and Milly Washington ; but should my daughter Betty 
Lewis fancy any one, two, or three articles thereof, she 
is to have them before a division thereof. 

Lastly.—I nominate and appoint my said son, George 
Washington, executor of this my will ; and as I owe 
few or no debts, I direct my executor to give no secu- 
rity, por to appraise my estate, but desire the same may 
be allotted to my devises with as little trouble and de- 
lay as may be, desiring their acceptance thereof as all 
the token I now have to give them. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal, this twentieth day of May, seventeen hundred 
and eighty-eight. Mary WASHINGTON. 


ov-~, Signed, sealed, and published in our pres- 
! SEAL. i ence, and signed by us in the presence of 
—r~’ the said Mary Washington, at her desire. 


Witnesses : AMES MERCER, 
OSEPH WALKER, 
Joun Ferney Houcu. 


— The world is God’s journal wherein he writes his 
thoughts, and traces his tastes. The world overflows 
with beauty. Beauty should no more be called trivial, 
since it is the thought of God. Through beauty things 
become useful. It is a religious duty for a man, so far 
as he honestly can, to surround his children with crea- 
tions of taste and beauty, that their finer instincts may 
be cultured and gratified. The love of beauty is the 
gift thea and it is born in the heart of every child. 
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New Publications. 


THE SATIRES OF A. PeRsius Fiaccus, Edited by Basil L. Gil- 
dersleeve, Ph.D., LL.D., professor of Greek in the University of 
Virginia. New York : Harper & Brothers. 


The deservedly high reputation of Prof. Gildersleeve as a thor- 
ough classical scholar gives assurance in advance that whatever he 
undertakes in the way of editing and annotating a classic author, 
will be well done. An examination of this edition of Persius more 
than satisfies our expectations, It is admirable throughout. The 
somewhat lengthy introduction (37 pp.) is a fine piece of literary 
criticism, from which we would not spare a single page. The ar- 
guments and notes to the several satires merit almost unqualified 
praise. Strange to say, too, the book has an index, a most impor- 
tant adjunct to the study of a classic author, but which, alas! we 
generally look for in vain, To make the study of a difficult author, 
if not too easy, at least a pleasant and delightful task, isto do a 
great service to the cause of classical scholarship. This Prof. Gil- 
dersleeve has done, and we cordially commend the volume to the 
favorable attention of all whom it may concern. 


An ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF LATIN PRosk ComposITION ; 
with a full English-Latin Vocabulary. By S. R. Winchell, A.M. 
Philadelphia: J. H. Butler & Co, 


This work does not differ essentially from many others of its 
kind. The sentences for translation are nearly all taken from 
Caesar and Cicero, and appear to be very well selected. A good 
deal of attention is paid to synonyms—that is, a great many lists of 
synonyms are given, the study of which cannot but be beneficial. 
The grammatical principles which it is necessary for the pupil to 
know and apply are given in full, thus saving him the time and 
trouble of constantly referring to his grammar. Here a greater 
number of illustrative quotations would be an improvement. This 
need of classic models is recognized by the author. He says in the 
preface: “ The object has heen to make the student acquainted 
with the language used by the classic authors which he is reading, 
and not to teach him to put into classical Latin such unclassical 
expressions as ‘ The farmer shows the way to his daughter’ ; ‘ The 
boy swims easily to the small island.’”’ Certainly, the author does 
not need to be reminded that a sentence as it stands in the English is 
no guide to the kind of Latin it may be put into. What the student 
needs is to have the classic model for such a sentence distinctly be- 
fore him, If he has read and re-read Caesar and Cicero enough, 
the model may at once occnr to him; but to give in one lesson 
sentences taken from two or three books of Caesar, and from two 
three orations and the Cato Major of Cicero, and expect him to re- 
call the particular mode of expression for each, is to expect too 
much of him, If he knows his authors well enough to do that, he 
is able to do something better in Latin composition than simply 
putting together short sentences. To make composition auxiliary 
to the study of Caesar and Cicero, it should be carried on side by 
side with that study, with sentences made up from the text that has 
just been read, 

There isa formidable array of vocabularies (Latin-English), and 
the author recommends that the student be required to learn every- 
thing contained in them. To do this would require a vast expend- 
iture of labor and a great strain upon the memory. To be sure, the 
possession of an extensive vocabulary is important to the student ; 
but to acquire it by main force, as it were, in lists of discon- 
nected words, seems to us to be just the opposite of the right way. 
The author’s recommendation, however, might be disregarded to 
any desirable extent, if these vocabularies were all united into one, 
or if the English-Latin vocabulary gave suitable references to them. 
This English-Latin vocabulary is poor and meager to the last de- 
gree. Itis intended merely “ to aid the student in writing the ex- 
ercises,” But if he has committed to memory the other vocabu- 
laries, it will be of little use to him ; if not, it will be very misleading. 
The only word given for ‘pray’ is éandem ; for ‘your,’ tuus ; for 
‘sad,’ miser ; for ‘ either,’ aut, and so on, The index to synonyms 
is a very useful addition, only it must be said that none of the words 
just mentioned can be found in it. 

Notwithstanding these strictures, we find many things to admire 
in the book, and we have no doubt that many teachers will find it 
to be just what they have long been looking for. 


MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED StatEs. De- 
signed for the instruction of American youth in the Duties, Obli- 
ations, and Rights of Citizenship. By Israel Ward Andrews, 
.D., LL.D., President of Marietta College. Cincinnati: Wil- 
son, Hinkle & Co. 


This book of some 370 pages commends itself at sight to the 
thoughtful reader ; first, in view of the importance of the subject 
to public weal, and secondly, in view of the high position occupied 
by its author. In a country like ours, where the people are the 
Sovereign, and where the permanency of the government depends 
upon public intelligence, nothing is of more importance than a prac- 
tical knowledge of the Constitution and laws under which we live. 
And yet, how little is known by the masses of American citizens 
on this subject. Hence, we say the man who writes an acceptable 
book “ for the instruction of American youth in the duties, obliga- 
tions, and rights of citizenship,” is a public benefactor. And the 
book before us is from the pen of the scholarly and able Dr. An- 
drews, President of Marietta College. Hence we are assured, to 
begin with, that the work is systematic, exhaustive, and reliable. 
And, on examination, we find it eminently so. 

The eight chapters in the book discuss the following subjects in 


their order; Civil Government ; the Colonial Government ; the 
Articles of Confederation ; the Constitution of the United States 3 
the Ratification of the Constitution by the several States ; the Ad- 
mission of new States ; Practi¢al Operation of the Constitution ; 
the State Governments. All these topics are treated in an able 
and perspicuous manner. And we are told in the preface that “ in 
nearly every instance the statements touching the legislation or 
other action of the government, have been taken from official pub- 
lications,” 

The book is not only well adapted to the school-room, as a text- 
book, but also to the family, for general reading, consultation, and 


reference, If its merits are appreciated, it cannot fail to come into 
general use. 


A Brigr History oF FRANCE. One-term History, New York : 
A. S. Barnes & Co. H. M. Cable, agent, Boston. 


Every American boy and girl should know something of French 
history ; and when this study is taught intelligently in our Schools, 
there will be time time for American, English, French, German, 
Grecian, and Roman histories én all our Grammar school courses 
of study. The life of historical study is killed when the effort is 
made to commit to memory its dry details of facts, names, and 
dates. Its life is preserved when the pupil is introduced to its 
characters as to living men and women, and to the events as to the 
actual, every day occurrences of life. We wish we could influence 
teachers to look more after spirit rather than form in study—more 
after the generation of thought than the crowding of the memory. 
When history is thus taught, volumes will take the place of chap- 
ters, and one-term histories will not be myths, but practical facts in 
the school -room., 

The volume before us is a charming compend of French history, 
and its introduction into our schools will arouse a new interest in 
pupils in historical study of that polite, brave, witty, frivolous, and 
generous people. If it is true thata person must know the French 
and Latin languages to understand his own English tongue, no 
jess true is it that he should know French history, which con- 
tains within itself, as Mr. Guizot well says, the genius and in- 
spiration of universal thought and history. Barnes’ one-term his- 
tory will supply a great want for a good text-book in the teaching 
of French history. 


THE MASQUE OF PANDORA, AND OTHER Poems, By Henry 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co, 
Hephestus moulds the beautiful Pandora, possessing all gifts : 

“ The gift of song, 
The gift of eloquence, the gift of beauty, 
The fascination and the nameless charm 
That shall lead all men captive.” 

The three Graces honor the new creation with their chorus ; 
Hermes is commissioned by Zeus to lead the maiden to Prometheus, 
to persuade him to marry her, On Mount Caucasus he forebodes 
evil by the auguries, and refuses to wed Pandora, declaring that he 
has within himself all that his heart desires, and that the fascina- 
tions of the maiden have no charms for him like his own thoughts, 
designs, and labors. 

The chorus of the Fates chant the failure in the mission of Hermes 
to Prometheus, and the messenger is sent to the house of Epime- 
theus, on the same errand as his brother deity. Eros prepares the 
way fora most welcome reception, and Epimetheus declares that he 
has been waiting long for the young goddess, whom he has always 
known, but just now found. The enchantments of the palace, the 
gardens, the groves, the songs of birds, fill Pandora with delight,in 
new home. All treasures are committed to her care and owner- 
ship, save one mysterious oaken chest, carven with figures and em- 
bossed with gold. Within it sleeps the secret of the gods, and the 
oracle forbids from mortal eyes till they see fit to make the revela- 
tion. 

Choruses of birds, of reeds, of Dryads, of Oreades, voices of the 
waters, of the winds, of the forests charm the senses as the happy 
pair enjoy the delights of garden, parlor, and grove. Pandora, 
more human than divine, alone rejoices in her new gifts, and ex- 
claims : 

“ No mansion of Olympus framed to be 
The habitation of the Immortal Gods, 
Can be more beautiful. And this is mine, 
And more than this, the love wherewith he crowns me, 
As if impelled by powers invisible 
And irresistible, my steps return — 
Unto this spacious hall. All corridors 
And passages lead hitherto, and all doors 
But open into it. Yon mysterious chest 
Attracts and fascinates me. Would I knew 
What there lies hidden. But the oracle 
Forbids. Ah me! The secret there is safe.” 

She throws herself upon a couch and falls asleep, A chorus of 
Dreams from the Ivory Gate come to fan the flame of her insane 


desire to know the secret of the Gods, and on awakening she hears 
“ Do not delay, 


Do not delay ; the golden moments fly ! 
The oracle hath forbidden ; yet not thee 
Doth it forbid, but Epimetheus only.” 

With the promise and desire of knowing good and evil like the 
Gods, she approaches the chest, lifts the lid. A dense mist fills the 
room, and Pandora falls senseless to the floor, while a chorus of 
Dreams from the Gate of Horn declare that diseases, sorrows, 
pains, and pestilence are now let loose upon the earth to affiict and 


vex mankind— 


“Only Hope remains behind.” 

A storm sweeps over the garden, and its beauty is seon changed 
to desolation, while Epimetheus seeks Pandora to learn the cause 
of this fearful havoc, and learns how wrath and ruin have been 
brought on his house. Epimetheus with manly magnanimity, says : 


“ Mine is the fault, not thine. On me shall fall 
The vengeance of the Gods, for I betrayed 
Their secret when, in evil hour, I said 
It was a secret ; when, in evil hour, 

I left thee here alone to this temptation.” 


Both penitently implore pardon, pledge each other 
“ To build a new life on a ruined life, 
To make the future fairer than the past ; 
And declare that 
“ Only through suffering are we reconciled 
To the emmuel Gods, and to ourselves,” 

This is the story, told with true pvetic spirit, in the purest lan- 
guage, and clothed in choicest thoughts. It is the fruit of culture, 
and worthy the best years of our noblest American poet. The vol- 
ume contains “ Morituri Salutamus,” which we gave our readers 
last June ; “ The Hanging of the Crane,” “ Amalfi,” and a book 
of sonnets. The choicest of these, and in some respects the best, 
production of the poet’s life, maybe, is “ Three Friends of Mine,” 
published in the JouRNAL of Nov. 10. The three friends here re- 
ferred to are President Felton, Agassiz, and Sumner. Such books 
will soon be found and read by all who love the best thoughts of 
the noblest minds, 


— Joaquin Miller’s new poem, entitled “ The Ship in the 
Desert,” is published by Roberts Bros., Boston. The author’s er- 
ratic genius is well manifested in this work, but we do not find 
much true poetry to enjoy, He says in his preface that the world, 
like a spoiled child, demands a tale, but we have looked in vain 
from preface to finis for the substance which the world is so lustily 
crying after. If the story alone was the world’s need, a few par- 
agraphs would have told of the frontiersman and his daughter, and 
the mirage of the desert. If true poetic sentiment was needed, 
the world could have found it without the infinite amount of poor 
prose mingled with it. It may be that a long life in the East unfits 
us to enjoy the poet and the poetry of the West, but we are quite 


sure that the true ‘stranger’ questioner will enquire “ What is — 


that ?” over this latest product of a brain fertile in comely nothings, 
Will not some artist translate into a real picture fair Ina, whom he 
loved for her eyes, her “ brow’s soft frown,” and for her mouth : 
“ Her mouth 

Has roses gathered from the South, 

The warm south side of Paradise, 

And breathed upon and handed down, 

By angels on a stair of stars.” 

—J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, publish for the holidays a 
beautiful edition of Whittier’s “ Mabel Martin.” This sweet 
harvest idyl will be more highly valued for its charming illustra- 
tions, which have been furnished by such artists as May A, 
Hallock, John J. Harley, A. R. Ward, and T. Moran, under the 
supervision of A. V.S. Anthony. There are no less than fifty- 
eight of these fine art studies, and the whole is done on heavy 
tinted paper, making it just such a book as good taste and good 
sense will lead book-lovers to select as a holiday gift. 

— Osgood & Co, publish a new illustrated library edition of 
Hawthorne’s Works, in nine volumes. Price $2. “ The House of 
the Seven Gables” is the last issue, with good clear type, on tinted 
paper, and in pretty, flexible covers. The edition will be popular, 
and have a large sale, 

— A. S. Barnes & Co. publish the “ Independent Primary 
Reader,” by J. Madison Watson. It combines the essentials of a 
primer and a first reader, including object-lessons, and affords like 
advantage for use with the alphabetic’ or phonetic methods, or the 
word or sentence systems, It is a model in plan, style, typography, 
and illustrations. Price 28 cents. 

— Roberts Brothers publish Louisa M, Alcott’s “ Eight Cous- 
ins ; or, The Aunt-Hill.” Price $1.50. Miss Alcott has endeared 
herself to her many admirers anew by this fresh, bright, sparkling 
story, full of wit, wisdom, and instruction. Uncle Alec. will here- 
after be the teacher and friend of more than one circle of boys and 
girls, and many a Rose will bloom the brighter for Miss Alcott’s 
new style of garden culture, The book is a story, a sermon, anda 
lesson, taught with charming grace, and with unfaltering interest 
for all readers. 

—H. O. Houghton & Co. publish a new life-size portrait 
of the poet Longfellow. The artist is Mr. J. E. Baker, who has 
already won reputation by his previous work of this class, and it is 
not only a remarkable likeness, but a picture of unusual artistic 
excellence, having all the softness and finish of the finest crayon 
drawing. This portrait can be had only by subscribers tu the At- 
lantic Monthly, to whom it will be sent, with the magazine for 1876, 
for $5.00. The subscription price alone is $4.00, and every sub- 
scriber will prize the picture far above the amount of money re- 
quired for portrait and magazine together. The friends of the At 
Jantic will thank the publishers for their generous offer. 

— Volume 16 of “ Little Classics” contains brief biographical 
sketches of the authors whose writings have appeared in the series, 
It is a needed companion to the other volumes, and will add to 
their value as a key to the lives of the writers of this charming 
series, in which may be found the choicest things in English liter- 
ature. Price $1.00. J. R, Osgood & Co. ; Boston. 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LecrurEs.—Probably most of our readers last 
week glanced over the fine list of lectures by Jas. 
T. Fields which was given on our last page. We 
know of no series more appropriate and instruc- 
tive for an educational institution to secure than 
these twelve of Mr. Fields. Mr. F. is a man of 
wide and generous culture, and a very instructive 
and entertaining lecturer. 

Prof. Wm. E. Griffis, for three years professor 
in the Imperial College at Tokio (Yedo), Japan, 
has three very important lectures on Japan and 
Japanese life, Prof. Griffis’s address is No. 9 
University place, New York. His terms are mod- 
erate for a man of so fine a reputation. The fol- 
lowing are the title and outlines of what he treats 
of :—/nside Fapan: Fun, Fact, and Fancy about 
the Japanese and their country—Personal Ad- 
ventures in Japan—Japanese Poetry, Proverbs, 
Literature. Household Superstitions ; The Lec- 
ture closes with a Summary of the Reforms of the 
last five years. Street Life in Yapan: Out-door 
Life—Sketches of the Trades and Professions— 
Street Characters, Shop Signs, and Amusements 
of the People ; The Lecture closes with a descrip- 
tion of the ludicrous, but often successful, attempts 
to adopt our civilization in Japan. Social Life of 
the Japanese: The In-door Home Life of the 
People—Family Government, Social Customs, 
and Hospitalitics, as gathered from the Lecturer’s 
Observations as a Guest, Friend, Visitor, or In- 
quisitive Looker on, and from the Books of Eti- 
quette, General Literature, Dramatic Representa- 
tions, and the Interrogation of al] classes of Soci- 
ety, from the Emperor’s Palace to the Beggar’s 
Hat. 

Geo, T. Angell, President of Mass. Society 
P. C. A., lectured last week on the “ Relations of 
Men to Animals:” Sunday evening, before the 
faculty and students of Harvard University ; Tues- 
day evening, before the Young People’s Associa- 
tion of Concord, N. H,; Thursday evening, in 
the “ Lecture ” course at Billerica ; and Saturday 
afternoon, before the State Normal School of 
Rhode Island. Mr. Angell gives his time to this 
work, and in most cases pays his own expenses. 


Good Words 


FOR THE NEW-ENGLAND. 


I desire to express my hearty commendation 
of the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
It is, in my opinion, a grand success. I have 
] been disgusted with the trashy and ephem- 
eral character of a large proportion of our educa- 
tional periodicals. It is highly gratifying that we 
now have a journal that commands the respect of 
broad and cultured minds. It is decidedly re- 
freshing to see the vital topics of education dis- 
cussed in a truly philosophical manner ; to feel 
that the writer of an educational article is a person 
who really appreciates the facts that he treats 
upon, and has the depth of mind to perceive and 
reason from the underlying principles of culture. 
I am fully convinced that only so long as you keep 
the literary standard of the JoURNAL in its present 
high position will its success be guaranteed. I 
think all educators are sick of twaddle, and any 
journal that admits only the.soundest articles to 
its columns will be heartily indorsed by them. I 
have carefully preserved all the JouRNALS thus 
far published, and shall have them bound as soon 
as the year closes. It will afford me the greatest 

easure to say or do anything I can to bring the 
on before the people, for I think it is an 
educator in itself. 

Rev. Martin E. Capy, A.M., 
Prin. Troy Conf. Acad., Poultney, Vt. 

I have taken the N. E. JournaL or Epuca- 
TION from its first issue. I am very much pleased 
with it, and think it the best paper of its class that 
I have ever seen. Setting aside the educational 
intelligence from the different States, which 1s in- 
teresting to every one, the contributions are to 
the point and of every-day benefit to teachers. It 
is just what every teacher should have. Not only 
should he take it, but he should stand by it as the 
organ of his profession, and gives it his full sym- 


pathy. I would recommend it as a paper of in- 
terest to the general reader, not in teacher’s 
ranks. C, E. BLaKE, 


Prin. Boynton School, Eastport, Me. 

I cannot forbear as- 
sociate teachers for the liberal attitude of your 
paper towards women teachers. Its just position, 
the ability with which it is condu , and its un- 
compromising hostility to sectarian schools, com 
mend it to every intelligent person interested in 
the cause of education. M. Keren, 

438 Fourth Street, So. Boston. 

After reading the Journat for some months, I 
am constrained to acknowledge it the ablest jour- 
nal of the kind I ever met. It must do good, and 
will be acceptable to teachers. 


I like the JouRNAL much ;—would not be with- 

out it for four times the price of subscription. 
A. P, RICHARDSON, 
Prin. High School, Bridgton, Me. 

I cannot afford to lose a single paper. I had 
rather lose a meal a day than be without the 
JouRNAL. Wm. V. SLocum, 

Prin. Pub. Schools, Phenix, R. I. 

The last of number of the JOURNAL was one of 
the most interesting I have read. I like each 
number better than the one preceding. 

Gro. E. DEXTER, 


Orange, Mass. 


I trust that not only in New England, but all 
over the land, the JoURNAL may receive the large 
support it so richly merits. J. 5. CILLEY, 

Brandon, Vt. 
Good, detier, BEST, epitomizes the progress of 
your excellent journal from its start until now. 
I. N. CARLETON, 

Prin. Conn. State Normal 
I have carefully examined your paper, and am 
highly pleased with it. >. MEAD, 

taskala, O. 
Your paper suits me the dest of any journal I 
have read, connected with education matters. 
BENJAMIN M. WEED. 


The Joynes-Otlo German Course, 


FOR PUBLIC & ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
First Boox. ...-$ .40 | Specimen copies to Teach half 
Seconp Boox.... 1.00] Price. _ Applicants please to 

this advertisement. 
READER......---- 1.25] HENRY HOLT & CO. 
39 25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Dairy anp Montuty Recorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 
No. 2, MonTuiy anp YeARLy Recorp. 

One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one year; es folio, $1.00. 

No. 3, Montuiy Year Carp, one card lasts a year. 

No. 4, Montuty Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

No. 5, Weexiy Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 


_ Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 
in Att » Deportment, and Scholarship. Price of each 
with envelopes, $4.50 per 100. 

=~ Sample Sheets of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents. 

TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
38 tf 758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BARNES. 


November Publications. 


The International Review. November Number.— 
Articles: The Excavation of Olympia, by Prof. ERNST 
CURTIUS, of Berlin University; H. W. Longfellow and 
his Writings; Ernst ( urtius, Muller, and Mommsen ; 
Centennial of Miche] Angelo; General Sherman and his 
Memoirs; The New-York Stock Exchange; &c. Sub- 
scription $5.00; November number free to subscribers for 
1876. 

Ray Palmer’s Poetical Works. Complete, with por- 
trait. Elegantly printed and bound. 8vo, full gilt. Price 
$4.00. 

A Brief History of France. In “ Barnes’s One-term 
History” Series. Profusely illustrated with Maps and 
Engravings. Price, $1.50. 

Baker’s Texas Scrap Books. Statistics and hterature. 
Illustrated. Price, $5.00. 


Lyman Abbott’s Popular Commentary, on MMat- 
thew and Mark. ¥or Chnistian workers. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.50. 

Martin’s Civil Government * the United States. 
A manual for every citizen, and a text-book for every 
school. Price, $1.25. 


Sweetzer’s Pilgrim Melodies. The compositions of 
J. E. Sweetser, complete, for choirs. Price, $1.25. 


The National School Singer. For day schools and 
juvenile singing classes. 35 cents ; $3.00 per dozen. 


The National Teacher's Monthly. Contents of the 
November number :—The Competent Teacher; Points in 
Advanced Arithmetic; Paying the Debt (poem); How 
and Why of History; Notes on the Yellowstone; The 
German Question; Deviation from an Average; Fiction 
for the Young; Technical ion; Edit = 

and Comment Story Guach 


Equations. Their theory and 


Macnie’s Algebraical 
(/n press.) 


Free to Teachers. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Agents 


L Abbott on Acts will be ready in season for the 
nternational Lessons in that book. 


A.8. BARNES & COMPANY, 


Jas. S. KENNEDY, 
Buncombe Co., N. C. 


Valuable Works. 
Prof, Labberton’s Historical Series, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


1, Outlines of History. : 
With Original Tables. Chronological, Genealogical, and 
4to. Cloth, $2.00 


Historical Questions. 
Logically arranged and divided. The companion to 
Outlines of History. Oblong 4to. Cloth, $1.75. 


Historical Atlas. 

Containing a Chronological series of 100 colored Maps, 
illustrating successive periods from the dawn of History 
to the present day. blong 4to. Cloth, $3.50. Can 
be used with any History. The latest changes in the 
map of Europe are fully and accurately exhibited. 


4. Historical Chart. 
Imperial 4to. With beautifully colored Tables, showing 
at a glance the rise, development, and fall of all the im- 
pone Nations, from the earliest times until the present 
* day. It is issued in four different styles, viz: 
1. The Atlas Form, or Pupil’s Copy, half cloth........ $3.50 
2. The Atlas Form, or Pupil’s Copy, full cloth ........ 4-50 
3. The Sectional Form, or Class-room Copy, in 
4 The pid mounted on rollers, to be hung in 
t 


*,* A circular giving a full description of the above inval- 
uable work, also specimen pages of Dr. Labberton’s other 
books, viz: “‘ Outlines of History,” iorton $2.00); “* Histor- 
ical Questions,” (price $1.75), and “‘ Historical Atlas,’’ (price 
$3.50), sent to any address upon application to the pu lahore. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


TRAUTWINE’S Civil Engineer’s Pocket Book 
of Mensuration, Trigonometry, Surveying, Hydraulics, 
Hydrostatics, Instruments and their adjustments, Ma- 
sonry, Strength of Materials, Principles of Wooden and 
Iron Roof and Bridge Trusses, Stone Bridges and Cul- 
verts, Trestles, Pillars, Suspension Bridges, Dams, Rail 
Roads, Turnouts, Turning Platforms, Water Stations, 
Cost of Earthwork, Foundations, Retaining Walls, &c. 
In addition to which the elucidation of certain important 
Principles of Construction is made in a more simple 
manner than heretofore. By Joun C. Trautwing, Civil 
Engineer, With over 650 /ilustrations from original 
designs. 16mo, 650 pages; Mor. tuck; Third edition; 
Eighth thousand; Revised; Pocket form. Price, $5.00. 

TRAUTWINE’S Field Practice of Laying Out 
Circular Curves for Railroads. Pocket form; 
12mo; Roan tuck; Ninth edition, revised and enlarged. 
Price, $2.00. 

TRAUTWINE’S New Method of Calculating the 
Cubic Contents of Excavations and Embank- 
ments, by the aid of Diagrams; together with Direc 
tions for Estimating the Cost of Earthwork. Fifth ed. ; 
Completely revised and enlarged; 8vo, cl. Price, $2.00. 

ROPER’S Hand Book of the Locomotive, includ- 
ing the Construction, Running, and Management of 
Locomotive Engines and Boilers, With Illustrations. 
By Steruen Roper, Engineer. 18mo; Pocket form; 

or, tuck. Price, $2.50. 

ROPER’S Catechism of Steam Engines and 
Steam Boilers. Third edition; Third thousand ; 
Revised ; 1:8mo; Mor. tuck; Pocket form. Price, $2.00. 


*,* Any of the above works sent by mail, prepaid, upon 
receipt of the price. 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


624, 626, 628, Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


45 ac 


NEW BOOKS. 


For Boys: 
THE FARMER BOY, and How he Became Com- 
mander-in-Chief. By Uncie Edited by Wm. 
M. Thayer. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


For Girls: 

FAIRY BELLS, and What they Tolled Us. From the 
German. By Saran W. Lanpser, author of “ Spectacles 
for Young Eyes,” etc. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 

*, Farmer Boy” gives in lan an inter- 
esting account of Washington’s early life. “ Fairy Bells” is 

a series of charming tales, sure to please young readers.— 

— books are appropriate for presents teachers to 

rs. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt ef 
price by the publishers, 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
381 Washington St., BOSTON. 


~ Messrs. L., B. & CO. receive subscriptions for all 
American and periodicals. 
Send for catalogue. 43¢ 


Noiseless and Durable. 
ouUR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 
Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

are ¢ greatest importance. are the imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand pte Bo ne of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


The Manufactory at ae = Ann Crayons are made 


“NE PLUS ULTRA.” 


National Tale Crayon & Pencil Co, 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


The late discovery in this country of a deposit of Tac 
(French Chalk hailed as a by teachers, 
students, and all who have been accustomed to use the com- 
mon chalk crayons, which, on account of offensive and 
health-injuring dust, and great loss (fully one-half) by break- 
age, have become a nuisance in the school-room. 

The imported Tale Crayons (French made) althou 
costing $3.00 per gross, have been found cheaper than the 
brittle and unpleasant chalk so extensively used. Our Tac 
Crayons are superior to the French made, and are unequiv- 
ocally and universally pronounced by all educationalists to be 

+ excellence, the superior of all other crayons in the mar- 

et, or known to the trade. 

The National Tale (French Chalk) Crayon and 
Pencil Co. is organized to develop this Tac, The manu- 
factory where these Crayons are being made, cost $100,000. 

Tale Crayons are dustless, firmer, and more pleasant to 
handle; do not soil hands, clothing. books, or desks; make 
no clouds of dust in the room. The Steatie Crayon, sold at 
$1.50, is dustless, but so thoroughly oils blackboards in a few 
days use as to compel all who try to use them to abandon the 
attempt. New York City, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Louisville, Detroit, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and very many other | 
been obliged to throw al] dusty and offensive 

en it is known that one gross of our Crayons 
to about ten boxes of School Chalk pencils (which ran _ 
cost $3.00 to $3.50), are free from grit and dust, are firm and 
strong, and mark with pleasing effect, no one will hesitate to 
pray for their immediate adoption by all Boards of Education 
cad all educational institutions of whatever kind or class. 


€ cities have 
k crayons 


PRICES. 
Railroad and Carpenters’.......... s&s 2.50 
M ics’ or Lumbermen’s, white, bed 1.00 
do. do. Col’d (white, blue, red), és 2.50 
Perfection Slate Pencils ... ....... boxes of 24, .10 
Tailors’ Crayons (black, blue, carmine, white, 
in same box,) 60 } 40 


IG Specimen Boxes (one gross) by express 50 cts. 


rectly from the manufactory by single gross or case of 
gross. A liberal discount made to the trafle. » 


National Talc Crayon and Pencil Co., 
Lock Box No. 50. MONMOUTH, ILL. 


PATENT BLACKBOARD SLATING 


We have secured, and will send recipes for making Slating, 
both Black and Green, to = prey sending One Dollar 
for sample box of WHITE CRAYONS. 

This is warranted the very best Slating made. All teach- 
ers and school directors will appreciate this effort of ours to 
me the means of giving the best Blackboards to our 

Recipes for GREEN and BLACK Slating, and one gross 
Crayons, One Dollar. 


NATIONAL TALC CRAYON & PENCIL CO., 
Lock Bock No. 50. (44) MONMOUTH, ILL. 


LONGFELLOW. 


A superb life-size portrait of the poet 
LONGFELLOW will be sent with the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1876, to 
any person remitting $5.00 direct to the 


publishers. 

N. B.—All who remit before Dec. 15th 
will receive the November and December 
numbers, containing the opening chapters of 
Mr. Howell’s new novel,“ Private Theat- 
ricals,” free of charge. The list of attrac- 
tions for 1876 is a brilliaut one, including 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Mrs. 
Kemble, Mark Twain, and other favorite 
writers, Address H. 0. HOUGHTON 
& CO., Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


For Newspapers and Magazines, 
AMERICAN OR FOREIGN. 


Send fer our CATALOGUE FOR 18 issued, and 
mailed free to any address. conta 
Everything at Club Rates. 


without the surface being injured. Each Ev 
erything Free of Postage. 
No. inches, two map $015] We make the import of Foreign Magazines a specialty. 
ax six *25| All EnGcuisn, GerMAN, and Frencu ARCHITECTURAL, EN- 
= -20 | GINEERING, Art, and Lirerary Psriop- 
~ ICALS, at greatly reduced rates. See CLUB PRICES in 

-40 A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets will be forwarded 
for examination (postage paid) on receipt of the price above. 
For introduction a /iberai discount Will be made. 


Address 
American Tablet Manufact’g Co., 
| 29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


New-England Bureau of Education. 


44b New York, Chicago, and New Orlgans. | a 


Teachers and School Officers wil! address 
F. B. SNOW 


No. 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON 


NEW-ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
44 11 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MICHIGAN TEACHER 
Will be supplied until January 1, 1876, at 
$1.00 per annum. 
Sample Copies, Ten Cents. 
Commended by Pace New-England Fournal of Education 


and many other autherities. 
Michigan. 


— 
| 
| | 
| _ | 
| 
\ Barnes’ Centennial History. “One Hundred Years win = 
American Independence.” or reading and reference 
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The question of properly 


and ventila: Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


r. Nichols’ Wrought Iron > 


houses is f h vi- | Subscripti One Dollar. With A Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 

tal importance in Lg on, e EDUCATION, $3.40 for both journals. ns k. 
omifcal semse, that no one BARNES & Co., 
to disregard | 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK, or 32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


heating apparatus as will 


obviate the danger users JUST PUBLISHED, 


of Cast Iron Furnaces are 
subjected to in the con- 


School History 


aces of castiron and 
impermeability 
(Pat. Mch. 28 1871.) _ eee OF THE UNITED STATES. 

| Chemistry, are apparent, and appeal at once Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. Among its many distinctive A suitable Brush, 75 cta. 
to the common sense ot oe purchaser, for this | ¢xcellences are the unity, accuracy, and brilliancy of the Narrative; its freedom from prejudice and partiality ; Sent by ex in any quantity Sainiadn or EpucaTiow 
w by the elegance, beauty, and originality of the Style, and its superb Illustrations. These consist of beautifully col- do well with it. 
its sanitary advantages are such as to commend | °°? hronological charts, applying the objective method to the study of History; a series of progressive maps, ohh Cy cemiied wich cotinasy Loy et wed persons 
it to the attention of all intelligent house owners | showing the territorial growth and changes of the country ; numerous topographical diagrams, and over forty first-| smooth surface, which will Le from streaks, Ba phy f 


and heads of families. class portraits of the most distinguished characters who have figured in our hist solid, fi 
ory. ne stone surface. 
Ma 8 em Re Sceres of able critics have congratulated the author on his signal success in adapting the work to the need |W Y SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0. Sole Proprietors, 
upon application. of both teacher and student. Price $1.75. Copies for examination to Teachers and school-officers on receipt off‘ ray Gte., 32 
ELEVEN SIZES, BRIOK AND PORTABLE, _| half price. Specimen pages sent free on application, te ws mae bene 
tured by Le UET BROTHERS, 
itanutact JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


A PERFECT SYSTEM OF EXERCISE FOR 


Wollaston Heating and Ventilating Company, | 
69 BLACKSTONE STREET, FULL PARTICULARS. 
HEALTH LIFT CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dr. PIERCE’S Improved Wrought-Iron FURNACE. 


Prop: 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
School Stationery and Furniture. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
sent on application, with stamp 36m 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


SILICATE 


LEAD or ATES... 
Sold at all School Book and Stover 


‘191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


School Furniture are cautioned against the “Combination” and “ Foldi 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


THE HEALTH LiFT 
ATHOROUGH SYSTEM OF 
PAYSICAL EDUCATION 

INTEN MINUTES ONCEADAY. 

CALL AND INVESTIGATE. OR SEND 


instance. Purchasers of 


(The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been 


‘** ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 


SILIGATE 


For Slate or Lead Pen 
Adopted an! extensively USE 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Rducation 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Cities * Towns, Schools. 
Leading Book Stores and 
tionerskeepthem  (Staple.) 


WINTHROP White’s Furnace. 


PLATE IBON. TRIPLE BRADIATOR: 


Wrought Iron Furnace. gi; 


This superior heater has been fully tested for three years, 
and especially the past severe Winter, where in 


CHUROHES & SCHOOL-HOUSES 


as well as in private dwellings, it has given unbounded satis- 
faction for its pleasant and powerful heat with a small amount 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 
me this to the public. 

-§ It has more power and heat- 

im ing capacity than any other Fur- 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
W. C. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 
46 E. iaeh ST. 
3 HEALTH LIFT GO. 
= Self-Inking Presses. 
2 DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
= £ = Champion Self-Inker, $14 
Presses from 88.00 to Office 
Self-Inker. with iron died. 
This is the ONLY Furnace that is made ENTIRELY of Wrought Iron. It is the ONLY see ton 
= H Furnace without Dangerous Joints. It is made of FOUR NUMBERS heavier Plate Iron| = 
S than any other Furnace. It watches its own Draft. It is sold at a very Moderate Price, THE CELEBRATED 
— = © | and will last a life-time. Send for Circular. “ 
i 3: 
» 
2 | 


has stood the test of experience 


nace in the market. For ease of 


“191 Fulton St., cor. Chureh? 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


management, freedom/from 
an and gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no eq 

The Radiating surface is se//- 


= =] clearing. The Flues cannot 
HEALTH LIFT. 


BELL 
Batablished in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Co: 
mounted with the best 

ings, for Churches, 


Warranted, of fuel. It is easily managed, and keeps a continual fire all | THE REACTIONARY LIFTER. 
ZANDUZEN TIFT, Winter. Send for Circular to Fins new combined ANTI: A FAMILY GYMNASIUM COMPLETE. 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Patented Fune 15 1875. Gch tad FARLORS LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL| ,, 98 North Street, BOSTON. | 124 by any sersom, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 46 E. 14th STREET. NEW YORK. 
VISITING CARDS, aii 10 varieties Place adjustable Sift RM THREE MONTHS, DAILY EXERCISE, $2! 


any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt aes ae AWY ER DRAWING RU LES, pe AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 


i designs inte i Scholars reehand Drawing in the Grammar Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of FOR 
of 60 different printin with in F Prof, Waltes Smith says “ they are furnished on — THE NEW-ENGLAND Cc 


jon. 
epee sen W. WHITE & 
46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. | just what are wanted.” Samples sent eee - Nos. 64 and 66 Umion STREET, JANUARY 1876. 


(State where you saw this advertisement. | of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROG 


| 
‘ac tories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
il | 
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USE THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS. 


Eton & Braun's MATHEMATICS, 


Graded and C School 
Normal Scheels and 


EaTton’s ARITHMETICS present a complete course in three 
books. The Cbmmon anp GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETICS 
have recently been revised, and are printed from new elec- 
trotype plates, and now contain the new Sterling exchange, 
a fuller and more complete presentation of Government and 
Municipal Bonds, premium on gold, etc., and presented in 
such @ manner as not to interfere with former editions. THE 


EL@mENTsS OF ARITHMETIC presents a short course of writ- 
ten arithmetic combined with oral (mental) work, and can be 
used as the second book of the series, if d to succeed 


the Primary. 

In Eaton’s Arrtumetics the principles, explanations, 
methods of analysis, and rules are given in clear, simple, and 
concise language, the examples and business methods prac- 
tical and such as are used in the counting-room, and the ar- 
rangement of subjects logical and satisfactory. 

Eaton’s Artrumetics are not loaded down with for 
mulas, generalizations, and technical definitions and rules, as 
is the case with most similar works. 

Brappury’s Eaton’s ALGEBRA contains a large number 
and great variety of appropriate and 2 pene om with a full dis- 
cussion of all an elementary 
and a new chapter has 1 panes the 
Logarithms and the four place ta 

Brapsury’s GEOMETRY omits and 
contains practical questions and exercises for original demon- 
at the clone of different books, of great value. 

Brapsury’s TriGONOMETRY AND SURVEYING contain 

the analytical and geometrical methods, 


and full tables 
of Logarithms. 
Among the large number of 
Brapsury’s Matuematicat Serigs is used, wholly or in 
part, we may mention the following cities and towns: 


Boston Taunton Adams 
Worcester Newton Milford 
Lowell Chelsea Newport 
Lynn Somerville Pawtucket 
Cambridge Brockton 
New Bedford Fitchburg 

Manchester Holyoke New Haven 
Concord Beverly Norwich 
Nashua Rutland Middietewn 
Dover Brandon Willimantic 
Pertsmouth Windsor Biddeford 
Claremont Portiand Brunswick 
Keene Lewiston Bangor, Saco 


The above are enly a few of the hundreds of cities and 
towns throughout New England and elsewhere using Eaton 
anp Brapsury’s MatTuematics, wholly or in part. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Correspondence, with 
school-officers and teachers contemplating a change in text- 
books, solicited. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Publishers, 


4 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON, 


the Thursday of Feb- 
Fees for a vir course of 


have attended two full courses at ot — es, OT 


thi 
address W. DOWLING Deon, No. 
568 Fifth Avenue, 22 


OVER 200,000 HAVE SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Sise 6 by 8 Inches. 


side of this Tablet arranged the pupil’ 


"This Tablet is also comed with an erasstle wasr-proo. 


copy ( postage paid,)on receipt of the re- 
ai! price, 10 cents 
Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


JOHN WILEY & SON 


15 Astor Place, New York, 


Publish the following valuable 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Now in use in many of the Colleges, Polytechnic 
Institutes, &c., of the United States. 


We give short - Full descriptive lists, on applicati: n. 
Agriculture, &c. Price. 
DOWNING’S Fruits = Fruit Trees. 8vo, cloth. $5.00 

Selected Fruits. 1z2mo, cloth. 2.50 


KE Landscape Gardening. do 250 
LIEBEG, .---.- Agricultural Chemistry. do 
do Letters on Modern Agriculture. do 1.00 
do Prineiples of Agricult’! Chemistry. do —.75 


Assaying—Astronomy. 


BODEMANN., Treatise on Assaying. 12 me, cloth. 2.50 

MITCHELL... Manual of Practical Assaying. $vo, cl. 10.00 

NORTON. ----Treatise on Astronomy. 8vo, pits, cl. 3.50 
Beokkeeping. 

JONES. .---.- Elem and Pract. Book ew 8vo, cl. 2.50 
do do do School hf.bd. 1.50 
do Blanks. Six parts. er set, 1.50 
do Double Entry, Eq. of Paym’ ts, ae 8vo, .75 

Chemistry. 

ualitative Chem. Analysis. 12mo, cl. 1.50 
JOHNS ‘§..Freseniusss do do do 8vo,cl. 4.50 
do Quant. do do _ 8vo,cl. 6.00 

Physics. 8vo, cl., $4.00 
Inorganic Chemistry. 8vo, cl., 6.00} 18.00 

Organic Chem. (lat. ed.) 8vo, cl., 10.00 
Electricity and Magnetism. 8vo, cl. 2.50 
eins... ualitative Chem. Analysis. 12mo, cl. 1.00 
ORPE,.---- uantitative Chem. Analysis. do 1.75 

Drawing, Etc. 
COE... Liste Folks. Neat cover. 
do First Studies in Drawing. 3 numbers; 


20 
pew each .20 
ttages & Introduction to Landscapes. 
4 numbers; neat covers; each 20 
Easy in Landscape. 4 Nos. ; 
neat covers; each 20 
Heads, Animals, &c. 3 Nos.; neat 
covers ; 20 


~Book, with Instructions. . 37 
12m0, cloth. 1.00 
Elements of Perspective. 12me. . . 100 


do 
do 
do 
RUSKIN. of Drawing. 


Hand-book of Oil Painti 12mo, cl. 2.00 

SMITH, .--;---Topographical Drawing. 2.00 

Linear Perspective. 2.00 

.---Elemt. Free-hand Drawing. 
Elementary Plane Problems. 

do Drafting Inst’m’ts & Operations. do —1.25 


Testamen Small 4to. 6.50 
Critical Greek and English Testament. 

18mo, half mor. 2.50 

morocco. 4.50 

and } ros hf. mor. 4.00 


do do 
do 
do morocco 6.00 


do 
GREEN...... Grech. English Lexicon to the New 
Testament. f£.c., 8vo, half mor. 1.50 


BAGSTER...-Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee 


BAGSTER’S - Greek to the New 
do 
do 
do 


do Hebraist’s Vade Mecum. §8vo, cleth. 5.00 
GESENIUS’ . .. Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. Trans- 
lated by Tregelles. Sm. 4to, hf.bd. 7.00 
New Elemt. Heb. Grammar. 1+ 1.25 
do Hebrew Chrestomathy. 


TTERIS---.Hebrew Bible. With 8vo. 2. 


Etc. 
, Lead, Copper, ete. 12mo,cl. 2. 
BODEMANN. Moral. of 8vo,cl. 
do do do C ~ pean do 10.00 
do do do Stee + « 10.00 
Machinists 
WILLIS..---. of Mechanism. 8vo, cloth. 7.50 
-. Machine Construction and Drawing. 
Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 7.50 
Mineralogy. 


Text- of Min prepar. 
do Physical Mineralogy a do ? 


Steam Engines, Etc. 
TROWBRIDGE. N 


Engines. 
Heat asa Source of Power, ete. aver al >. 
Text-Books 
FOR USE OF U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY. 


COOKE..----.Naval Ordnance and Gunnery. 
cloth. 


12. 
RICE & JOHNSON. Differential $vo, cloth. 
Ventilation. 

Treatise on Ventilation. 

tvo, 2.50 

Bagster & S e List of their omg 
prices, Weale.—List of Wenle’s Scientific 


iley & Son.—Complete 
tive of of aif their’? Publications, gratis. Genel 
Classified Scientific Catalogue, with prices, (over 100 pages 
8vo), mailed on the receipt of 10 cents. 


ence to introduction, will supplied to Professors and 
Teachers, at one-third discount, and will be mailed and 
prepaid on the receipt of the money. ss 


a 
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Ditto, F Draw. do 1.75 
Elementary jection Drawing. do 1.50 
do Elementary Linear Perspective. do 1.00]. ARTISTS’ MA TERIALS. 
do Descriptive Geometry. 8vo, cl. 4.00 _ 
do Shades and Shadows. “do 3-50 RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
do Higher Linear Perspective. 4:00 A. A. WALKER & CO., 
do Machine Construc. and Drawing. a 7-50 No. 594 IMPORTERS, Next North 
Engineering. Washington St. BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 
DU BOIS. Statics Applied to Framed All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
tructures. . .  8v0, ——~ 5-00 | Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
MAHAN.. ----- Civil Revised ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
00 tendedto. Send for Catalogue. 
do Stone Cutting and Fortifications. do = 
do Industrial Drawing. ‘ 8vo0. 3.00 ROST & ADAMS, ‘ 
do Field Fortification. . . 8vo, cloth. 3.50 Importers and dealers in every description of 
do Permanent Fortification. Revised ARTIGTS - 
Prof. Wheeler. . . 8vo, cl 6.50 HEMATICAL INSTR 
do Adv’ d Guard and Out-Post. 18mo, cl. 1.50 ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS’ ‘STATIONERY. 
do Moseley’s Mechanics of Engineering Sheet Wax, 
and Architecture. . . 8vo, cloth. 5.00 and all Materials used for Wax-Flower making. 
do Bresse’s Motors, ater - 33m 33 and 35 Cornuii1, BOSTON. 
WARREN, S.E, St Wheels, & all 8vo, 2.50 
ereotom tone utting, etc. ts. 2.50 - 
Wwoop.....-.- Treat. on Resist. of Material. 8vo, cl. 3.00 
do Treatise on Peet and Roofs. do 3-00 SOCIE U ul REGALIA, de. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


This department i des signed as a medium between 
Teachers desiring met rties desiring to employ 
such. Our terms for ieartigy these special notices are 50 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per werd.) 


ANTED-—A situation by a teacher of four years’ expe- 

rience in High and Grammar schools in the vicinity of 
Boston. Can furnish satisfactory testimonials of character 
and Address No. x Cedar street. 
Charlestown, M 45c 


OR SALE — a and Day School; has been in suc- 

cessful operation for 20 years; panes number of family 
pupils, 2e—of day scholars, 80. Price $8000; terms easy; 
immediate possession given. Address W. H  & Box 1818, 
Portland, Me. 34 tf 


Agents Wanted. 


Fashionable Cards. — 
Send for Agents’ Outfit, which 
Agents Wanted includes Specimcn Book, Price 
List, New Designs, with more than fifty styles of Printi 
and Engraving. Also one of our beautiful CARD CASE 
Price of Outfit complete, 25 cents, free of postage. 
Send yonr orders to 


. 8S. MASON & CO., 
45m 73 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


AGENTS WANTED for our New Book on 


MOODY & SANKEY 


And their Work on both Sides of the Sea. 


By an eminent Cuicaco Divine, a neighbor of Mr. Moody 
for years, and an eye-witness of and ad sartipaad in his great 
revival meetings in ENGLAND. rsed and poprdved by 
eminent Christians. Says President Fow er of the North- 
Western University :—‘“* May God grant this book a million 
ae and converts to Christ."'| Send for circulars 
"AME RICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
17 _ HARTFORD, CONN. 


i 1000 AGENTS, TE ENNIAL and 


women want- E 
ell 

of TE UNITED LAL 
Shows he the tx" results of 100 years of Freedom and 


ew and complete. Over 1000 es. Illustrated. 
isa Tris a whole Library .— Boston Globe. ot a luxury, 
but a necessity.—/nter-Ocean. All classes buy it, and 
ents $100 to $200 a month. 
ent in every city of over 10,000. Address 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 32m 


Want General A 
J.C.McCURD 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 oa Street, NEW 

« HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled ; in prices, 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 
a sj ity. Estimates and designs furnished. Orders 
mail receive prompt attention. 45 


F. LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
KEYS AND MEDALS. 
All orders by mail promptly attended to. 


26 79 Nassau St., New York. 
Goopyear's POCKET GYMNASIUM. 
The Most Complete System 

Ever Devised for Home Practice. 


The Siiowtag are a few of the 

vantages derived from the 

use of the Pocket Gymnasium: 

It calls into direct action all the 

pare in the upper part of the 

body, and chiefly those which 

are generally neglected by per- 

sons of sedentary habits. It 

corrects the stooping posture so 

frequently noticed in young 

persons, and imparts a uniform 

degree of strength to the muscles supporting the spin»i column. 

To those who are afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 

debility, weakness of the chest, lung and liver complaints, etc., 
it may be used with the most. gratifying results. It is 

uated to the use of the stron man or the weakest c iid; 

is admirably adapted to the use of invalids and convalescents, 

where gentle exercise is desirable. To ladies and children 

especially, the exercise will be found of the most invigorating 

character. It is highly recommended by leading physicians 


and all those who have made the subject of physical exercise 
. PRICE LIST. 
4 to 6 years, $1.00. No. 2. For Children 


610 81.10. + ‘children 8 to 10, $1.20. No. 4. For 

Children 10 won 0,5. For Ladies and Children 14 years 

and upward No. For Gentlemen of moderate stren 
0. No. $2.00. Comsiote set of seven, $9.00. No. 

ted with a screw-eye and k to attach to the wall or ‘Ason 

Two of this size properly arra nged make a Com 

. Sent post-paid upon receipt of price. Addr 
GOODYEAR RUBBER CURLER CO., 

P.O, Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York 


Misfit Carpets! 


and Ingrain Carpets, Oil be ald plone attings, 
very cheap, at the 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. } 


te Gymne 


Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge, | 


Biclectic Bitcational Suries. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


NOW READY: 


Paine’s School Supervision. 


CHAPTERS ON SCHOOL A 
Practical Treatise on Superintendence; Grading; Ar- 
ranging Courses of Study; Preparation and jne of 
Blanks, Records, and Reports ; Examinations for Pro- 
motions, etc. 12m0, 216 pp Price $1.25. 

This is the first and only work ever published on the Art 
of School Supervision. It is invaluable to Boards of Educa- 
tion, a Principals, and Teachers, and is a 
| complete text-book for Students and Normal and other 
schools who are preparing for school work. 


Harvey's Language Lessons, 


Prices: Retail, 30 cts.; Introduction and Sample Copy , 
22 ots.; Exchange, 16 cts. 
“Tt hits the mark exactly. I 
equal.” —Sur’t Rochester, 
“* The best yet published. H has struck ‘ ” 
—Sur't Lima, O. 


“The very book we need in our primary schools. The 
works on composition aim-too high Hitherto I have seen 
ar | that comes down, to the com sion of children.” 

Corvin, Sup’t Pendleton Ce., Ky. 

“Tt seems just the thing so long needed for both teacher 
and pupil ’’—F. R. Cornert, Sup’t Grayson Co., Ky. 

bak | vend it as the ‘ one ain. needful’ in our public 


schools. A perfect gem.”—A. K. Wray, Sup’t Barton 
Co., Ky. 
‘“* Admirable. _I have seen nothing more simple and satis- 


factory for the first years of training in the 
guage.’”’—Sup’t East Saginaw, Mich. 

“* Should be in the hands of every teacher. What we need 
so badly in departments ig graded and 
work.” —Jno. M. McGgs, Sup’t Brown Co., Ind. 


“*T regard it an invaluable text-book for young would-be 
in departments.”” — Hon. R. M. 

USHER, Agt. Pea und, La. 

“* Just what I have wanted for a long time. These lessons 
are adapted to the very little on om ms not only grammarians 
but teachers fail here; but with the help of this little book I 
think I shall be able to make grammar an interestin, and 
pleasant study for my little Ginaa bolore they are aware of it.’’ 
—R. Crawrorp, North East, Pa. 

“‘ An admirable book, and its proper use is well calculated 
to make the study of grammar interesting and profitable to 
the beginner.”’—Tuos. B. Lang, Sup’t Matthews Co., Va 

“ The attractive le of the work renders it a deli ‘ all 
the way through.”—F. J. Ashspurn, W. Union, W. 

“ Have read Harvey’s Language Lessons sisal, and 
must say I consider it far the best work on the subject for 
I have seen.”"—D. P. Powgrs, Co. Sup’t, Scotts- 

ille, Va. 

“* The method is a hap; Ppy way of teaching children the use 
of words, and to express t oug t in an easy and natural man- 

ner.”,—J. A. Mrrcue.t, Sup’t, London, Tenn. 

It is I have lon considered the one thing needful 
in school-room. W. ArRMsTroNG, Sup’t Warwick 

In 

“I pronounce Harvey’s Lan Lessons the book 
needed for beginners. ‘Itjcannot fail to interest, while it in- 
structs.” Atcgo, Ousley’s Gap, W.Va. ; late Co. Supt. 

“T think it Superior to any other work I have seen on the 


nglish Lan- 


by same subject.””—A. C. Croucn, Sup’t, Newbury, Ind. 


* Am ready to pronounce it the best of any I have seen.’’ 
A. Rosgrtson, Principal Bloomfield Academy, O. 

**T believe it will be generally used in = schools when its 
merits are made known to the teachers and officers.’””—E. E. 
Garrett, Com’r Montgomery Co., Ky. 

“* Undoubtedly well adapted to the 
intended. I am more than pleased 
Principal, Dubuque, Iowa. 


for which it is 
th it.’—W J. SHoup, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers and Speller. 
Eclectic Historical Atlas. 

Norton’s Elements of Physics. 

Kriisi’s Life of Pestalozsi. 

White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 

Harvey's Language Course, 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thalheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Thalheimer’s History of England. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 

Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 

Eclectic Classical Series. 

Duffet’s French Method. 

Gew’s Morals and Manners, 

Ray's Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration. 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


Descriptive Circutars AND Price List on ar- 


PLICATION. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Aclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati and New York. 29 


a ~ 
| | | 
| 
— 
| 
New-York Homaopathic Medical College, | 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, P 
q Corner 234 Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. | x 
$500 ;— Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30 ; 
raduates of other Medica! College o;—Students who | } 
50 
50 
WILSON. ----.Ship-Building, Theoret. and Practical. 
Svo, cloth. Plates. 7.50 
| twenty-two spaces, ru'ed for Composition Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
7 the purpoxe ever made. it will, if properly used, last for 
Good 
| 
| 
| 


